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A NICE CORRESPONDENT, ETC. 


A NICE CORRESPONDENT. 
BY FREDERICK LOCKYER. 


Tue glow and the glory are plighted 
To darkness, for evening is come; 
The lamp in Glebe Cottage is lighted, 
The birds and the sheep-bells are dumb; 
I’m alone, at my casement, for Pappy 
Is summoned to dinner at Kew; 
I’m alone, my dear Fred, but I’m happy — 
I’m thinking of you. 


1 wish you were here, were I duller 
Than dull, you’d be dearer than dear — 
I am dressed in your favourite color — 
Dear Fred, how I wish you were here ! 
I am wearing my lazuli necklace, 
The necklace you fastened askew ! 
Was there ever so rude, or so reckless 
A darling as you? 


I want you to come and pass sentence 
On two or three books with a plot; 

Of course you know ‘* Janet’s Repentance; ”’ 
I’m reading Sir Waverly Scott, 

The story of Kdgar and Lucy — 
How thrilling, romantic, and true ! 

The Master — his bride was a goosey — 

Reminds me of you. 


To-day, in my ride, I’ve been crowning 
The Beacon whose magic still lures, 
For up there you discoursed about Browning — 
That stupid old Browning of yours, 
His verve and his vogue are alarming; 
I’m anxious to give him his due, 
But Fred, he’s not nearly so charming 
A poet as you, 


I have heard how you shot at the Beeches, 
I saw how you rode Chanticleer, 
I have read the report of your speeches, 
And echoed the echoing cheer; 
There’s a whisper of hearts you are breaking — 
I envy their owners. I do !— 
Small marvel that fashion is making 
Her idol of you. 


Alas for the world and its dearly 
Bought triumph, and fugitive bliss; 
Sometimes I half wish I was merely 
A plain or a penniless Miss; 
But perhaps one is best with a measure 
Of pelf; and I’m not sorry, too, 
That I’m pretty, because it’s a pleasure 
My dearest, to you. 


Your whim is for frolic and fashion, 
Your taste is for letters and art; 

This rhyme is the common-place passion 
That glows in a fond woman’s heart; 

Put it by in a dainty deposit 
For relics — we all have a few ! 


Some day, love, they’ll print it, because it 
Was written by you. 





EDELWEIS. 


The Edelweis (Guaphalium Leontopodium) 
is a plant found only on the most inaccessible 
parts of the Tyrol and Bavarian mountains. 
Its name means ‘‘ noble purity,’’ and it is con- 
sidered the best gift which a lover can give to 
the maiden of his choice. Often has the young 
jager been found, cold in death, at the foot of 
the crag on which the Edelweis had grown, the 
snowy tuft for which he had sacrificed his life 
clasped in his hand. 


Nay, friend beloved, why thus despair, 
Thus muse on misdeeds long gone by ? 

Look up above, where, blooming fair, 
Amid the mountains bleak and high, 

Yon snowy tuft the storm defies — 

It is the much-loved Edelweis! 


Not idly in the valley lying 
Gain we its pure and valued plume, 
But, rugged rocks and cliffs defying, 
Must seek it mid the mountain’s gloom; 
Unwearied, upward must we rise, 
If we would seek the Edelweis. 


Nor look behind, lest thought remind us, 
How on that lean well-nigh we fell, 
And giddy fear and doubt assail us, 
And on our downward course impel, 
To quit for aye that noble prize — 
The pure, unblemished Edelweis. 


Be this our holy, high ambition, 
Whate’er our failings past and gone, 
To rise above our sad condition, 
Seek ‘* noble purity ’’ alone, 
And, boldly mounting t’ ward the skies, 
Gain, e’en in death, our Edelweis. 
Once A Week. 


AT A FASHIONABLE AND FERRUGINOUS 
W ATERING-PLACE. 


We tread historic ground : this quaint parade 
In song and story holds a famous place; 
Along its walk, beneath its Colonnade, 
Around its crystal Spring, with easy pace 
The beau, the beauty, and the burly sage — 
Jounson’s huge form and CuupLeIau’s danger- 
ous face, 

Great Nasu, and he, the darling of our stage, 
GaRRICK, all wit, vivacity and grace — 
Have passed, in awful wig and stiff brocade, 
In patch and powder, pearly lawn and lace, 
To taste these waters, lounge beneath the shade 
Of these old limes and gossip round their base, 
Or buy, as I shall ere I go away, 
This dainty ware with delicate inlay. 

Punch. 





THE QUAKERS. 


From The Westminster Review. 
THE QUAKERS.* 


Tue history of the Christian Church has 
proverbially been written in a spirit of po- 
lemical warfare rather than as an unbiased 
narrative of historical facts. In the present 
condition of Christendom, almost every one 
is a member of some particular sect ; and it 
seems impossible for the historian to lay 
aside altogether his theological bias, and to 
bring simply the calm, judicial faculty to 
bear upon the records of the past. Nor 
does Ecclesiastical History fare much bet- 
ter at the hands of one who, like Gibbon, 
professes perfect indifference to all forms 
of religious belief. If then such difficulties 
present themselves in the way of an impar- 
tial history of events and struggles, the ac- 
tors in whieh have not only long ago passed 
away, but their very profession of faith be- 
come obsolete; how much care must be 
needed in attempting to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the position of a body of relig- 
ionists, still moving amongst us, who reject 
the ordinances of religion which are believed 
in as more or less potent by almost every 
other denomination of Christians, and whose 
practices are a standing protest against the 
beliefs of nearly the whole of Christendom. 
For while the Roman Catholic and the An- 
glican must necessarily consider the unbap- 
tized heretic who refuses the sacraments of 
the Church as almost beyond the pale of 
salvation, the Evangelical Churchman or 
Nonconformist is scarcely more able to un- 


* 1. The Quakers, from their Origin to the Present 
Time: an International History. By Joun Cun- 
NINGHAM, D.D. Edinburgh : Menzies. 1868. 

2. George Fox, the Friends, and the Early Bap- 
tists. By WiLL1AM TALLACK. London: Partridge. 
1868. 

8. The Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. Vols. I. 
and II. London: Kitto. 1867-68, 

Ee rtracts from the Minutes and Proceedings of 
the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in London. 
Printed by direction of the Yearly Meeting. Lon- 
don: Marsh. 1869. 

5. Christian Doctrine, Practice, and Discipline 
of the Society of Friends. Fourth Edition. Lon- 
don: Marsh. 1861. 

6. Barclay’s Apology for the true Christian Di- 
vinity. New Edition. Manchester: Irwin. 1869. 

7. The Life of George Fox. New Edition. Lon- 
don: Marsh. 

8. The London Friends’ Meetings ; showing the 
Rise of the Society of Friends in London. By W. 
Beck and T. F, Baty. London: Kitto. 1869. 

9. On Liberty. A Lecture delivered at the Friends’ 
Institute, Manchester. By J.B. Foster. 1867. 
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derstand how a body of Christians can set 
themselves in opposition to what he regards 
as the plain dictates of Holy Scripture. Ac- 
knowledging the difficulties of the subject, 
we will endeavour to trace the causes which 
led to the rise of Quakerism, and to examine 
wherein their succcessors of the present day 
agree with, and wherein they differ from, 
the early Friends, and in what consists 
the strength and the weakness of the So- 
ciety. 

That the internal economy of the Society. 
of Friends should be a mystery and a riddle 
to the public at large, is not altogether sur- 
prising, when we take into account that the 
Society has not, for nearly two centuries 
past, been what may be called a ‘ prose- 
lyting” body, but has kept itself apart from 
the rest of professing Christendom as a kind 
of esoteric priesthood. But that writers 
whom we credit with an average extent of 
acquaintance with the subjects with which 
their names are especially associated in pub- 
lic estimation, should, when they touch upon 
matters connected with the Quakers, inevit- 
ably fall into the most palpable blunders, is 
less excusable. As examples of this prone- 
ness to error, we may select from a multi- 
tude of others the following examples :— 
When, about ten years since, a prize of 100 
guineas was offered for the best Essay on 
the causes of the decline in numbers and in- 
fluence of the Society of Friends, among the 
unsuccessful but subsequently published es- 
says was one by Dr. Edgar Sheppard,* a 
physician and surgeon of considerable stand- 
ing. In this work Dr. Sheppard quotes the 
following remarkable statement from a well- 
known work written in depreciation of the 
Society, and not remarkable for the correct- 
ness of its statements :— 


‘*T was assured the other day of the fact by a 
very intelligent physician who practised among 
them for twenty years, and who informs me 
that few of the richer sort live to be fifty, but 
die of a sort of atrophy, their cold blood just 
stagnating by degrees among their fat. The 
affection is known in this part of the country 
(Liverpool) by the name of Quaker’s disease, 
and more than one-half of them go out so.’’ 


If, instead of retailing the second-hand 
* « A Fallen Faith; being a Historical, Religious, 


and Socio-political Sketch of the Society of Friends.” 
By Edgar Sheppard, M.D. London: Pipers. 1860. 
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gossip of a lady who herself acknowledges 
that she was brought up in habitual disre- 
gard to truthfulness, Dr. Sheppard had 
compared the rates of life assurance in the 
‘* Friends’ Provident Institution ” with those 
current in other offices, or had ascertained 
the generally unprofitable result of granting 
annuities on Quaker lives, he would proba- 
bly have moderated his views on the gen- 
eral unhealthiness of the Society. But un- 
fortunately for Dr. Sheppard and his au- 
thority a record of the longevity of Quakers 
is annually published in a little work entitled 
the ‘*Annuai Monitor,” which contains a 
statement of the name and age of every mem- 
ber of the Society who has died within the 
year. This publication, being compiled 
from the unimpeachable source of the official 
records of the various ‘‘ Monthly Meetings ” 
throughout the country, which have been 
for several generations the most accurate 
‘* vital statistics” in the country, may be 
taken as perfectly trustworthy, the deaths 
of even the youngest infants being always 
recorded. From these tables it would ap- 
pear that the average length of life among 
‘* Friends” has varied since 1860 between 
fifty and fifty-five ; being about twenty vears 
above the average of the community at large. 
One startling result to be derived from 
these tables is that the decade which shows 
the largest number of deaths is not the first 
or second, but invariably the eighth ; while 
the number who exceed the fourscore years 
and ten is very considerable, and several 
instances of centenarians could be brought 
forward, the authenticity of which would 
have satisfied even the late Sir G. C. Lewis 
or Mr. Thoms. Our second example of 
misstatement is taken from a recent article 
in Good Words by the Bishop of Oxford, on 
Sunday-school Teaching, in which the rev- 
erend prelate gives a table of the number 
of children educated at Sunday schools 
under the auspices of the various religious 
bodies throughout the country, and places 
the number thus trained by the Society of 
Friends at nil. Many of Dr. Wilberforce’s 
friends might have informed him that there 
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body having a special organization for the 
promotion of this movement. 

But a still more striking instance of a 
whole series of remarkable errors and per- 
versions of fact is to be found ina recently 
published volume by Dr. Cunningham, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Quakers, from their Origin till 
the Present Time: an International His- 
tory.” What claims the work has to this 
somewhat pretentious title, and what de- 
gree of dependence is to be placed on Dr. 
Cunningham’s account of the tenets and re- 
ligious life of the Quakers, the reader will 
be able to judge for himself from the follow- 
ing extracts relating to the external history 
and constitution of the body, all taken from 
the same chapter, in which he summarizes 
its present condition. The first statement 
t6 which exception may be taken is that ‘ at 
present a great majority of the ministers 
belong to the female sex,” and this he at- 
tempts to prove by the somewhat remark- 
able argument that five ministers who died 
during a recent year were all women. If 
Dr. Cunningham had been able to show that 
all the ministers appointed or ‘‘ acknowl- 
edged ” during the same year had been wo- 
men, the argument would have been more 
to the point. It is on the other hand, one 
of the most remarkable facts connected with 
the recent development of Quakerism, that 
among the young ministers who have come 
forward during the last fifteen years, a very 
large majority have been men; so that, 
whatever may have been the case twenty 
years ago, it is probable that at the present 
time the men preponderate very consider- 
ably over the women. A few pages further 
on, in speaking of the constitution of the 
‘* Yearly Meeting,” Dr. Cunningham says, 
** only about 130 of these, however” (the at- 
tenders of the meeting), ‘‘ are representa- 
tives, with a right tovote.” Every attender 
of the Yearly Meeting has, on the contrary, 
an equal right to participate in its deliber- 
ations; and, as we shall explain hereafter, 
it shows a strange want of acquaintance 
with the practices of the Society, to imagine 
that the voting of any kind takes place at 





is not a town of importance in the kingdom 
where there are resident Quakers, in which 
the more zealous members are not active 
Sunday-school teachers in schools exclu- 


‘any of its meetings. 


Almost immediately 
afterwards another mistake is made in the 
sentence, *‘ There is also another standing 
committee, consisting of ministers alone, 





sively under their own management ; that 


called the ‘ Meeting for Sufferings,’ . . . 
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it may almost be regarded as the execu- 
tive branch of the Quaker government.” 
Any authorized work on the constitution of 
the Society would have shown Dr. Cunning- 
ham that ‘‘ ministers” constitute only a 
portion of the members of the ‘* Meeting 
for Sufferings,” and that its executive pow- 
ers are of the smallest. In the statement 
that ‘‘ there is but one Yearly Meeting for 
Great Britain and Ireland,” and in giving 
the number of Yearly Meetings on the 
American continent, the learned doctor is 
equally in error. 

The following sentence, if it had only 
heen true, would have delighted Mr. Mill: 
— ‘*The woman have their own monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly meetings, simultane- 
ously with the men, with an almost co-or- 
dinate jurisdiction over the members of 
their own sex.” Alas, however, for the ad- 
vocates of ‘‘ woman’s rights,” even the 
democratic Quakers give the sisters no jur- 
isdiction whatever even over members of 
their own sex, the exercise of the disci- 
pline devolving exclusively on the sterner 
brothers. Had Dr. Cunningham been 
aware of the very heavy tax made upon 
Friends in the metropolis for the support 
and education of their poorer members, he 
would hardly have committed himself to the 
assertion that ‘‘ the Society of Friends sup- 
port all their own poor; but as almost the 
whole body is respectable, and even 
wealthy, the burden is not very heavy.” 
Nor, when stating that ‘‘ no great artist has 
yet emerged from the sect,” can he have 
recollected that the sect has furnished a 
President to the Royal Academy in the per- 
son of Benjamin West, nor have known 
that one of the most successful portrait 
painters of the the present day, Mr. Jerry 
Barrett, without exception the most suc- 
cessful limner on wood, Mr. Birket Foster, 
as well as other artists less known to fame, 
have been educated in their communion. 
The statement that ‘‘the Quakers are de- 
clining in numbers, both in England and 
America,” is incorrect in point of fact. 
During the early part of this century the 
decrease was no doubt rapid in this coun- 
try, but the published statistics show that 
for several years about the middle of the 
century the numbers were almost station- 
ary, while since then, the tide has appar- 
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ently turned, and there has been a very 
slight yearly increase, though not yet in 
proportion to the general growth of the 
| population. * In the United States, on 
| the other hand, the Society has steadily in- 
| creased from the period of its first estab- 
| lishment, notwithstanding several impor- 
tant secessions from its ranks, and at no 
period has the increase probably been more 
rapid than at the present time, three fresh 
‘* Yearly Meetings” having been estab- 
lished in the States and in Canada within 
the last few years. But the most remark- 
able illustration of Dr. Cunningham's entire 
want of the power of understanding the 
subject on which he is writing is contained 
in the following sentence : — ‘* In many re- 
spects their polity resembles the polity of 
the Church of Scotland, . . . but it is much 
more inquisitorial, and interfercs more with 
the freedom of personal thought and ac- 
tion; . . . . their religious opinions are as 
carefully watched as if they were stereo- 
typed in a creed.” When we recollect the 
rigour with which the church of Scotlandre- 
quires from its members the strictest ortho- 
doxy of belief and practice on the question 
of Sunday observance, and remember that 
not long since an unfortunate compositor 
who was compelled to work in the printing- 
office on Sunday evenings in order that 
kirk ministers might have their newspapers 
regularly on Monday morning, was excom- 
municated for the offence, and appealed 
unsuccessfully against this sentence to the 
higher courts — the confiding reader of the 
above sentence would naturally infer that 
the Society of Friends carries the same ‘* in- 
quisitorial polity” to a still greater excess. 
What therefore would be the astonishment 
of the said confiding reader to discover, on 
making a personal acquaintance with the 
economy of the Society of Friends, that 
among no body of professing Christians, 
not even excepting the Unitarians or the 
Church of England, is there at the present 
time more absolute freedom both of thought 
and action; that an inquisitorial interfer- 
ence, at all events with freedom of thought, 
is absolutely unknown; and that so long 
as a member of the Society continues 
in the path of moral and commercial re>- 


* During the year 1868, the increase was 95 in& 
population of nearly 14,000. 
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titude, and does not altogether neglect 
attendance at their meetings for religious 
worship, he need fear but little interference 
from his elders with his religious belief or 
his private conduct. Among a certain sec- 
tion of the Manchester Quakers there has 
been recently a considerable movement in 
the direction of free thought and a rational 
interpretation of the Scriptures, displayed 
in published pamphlets and in lectures at 
their Literary Institute. At each of the 
two last ‘‘ Yearly Meetings” an effort has 
been made to repress this freedom of 
thought and of expression; but the attempt 
has been on each occasion overruled by 
the general opinion of the body. An ar- 
ticle in the number of the Friends’ Quarter- 
ly Examiner for April, 1869, on ‘* Jewish 
Modes of Thought in their bearing upon 
the Interpretation of Scripture,” by the 
Principal of one of their colleges, shows a 
breadth of view which has fairly taken us by 
surprise, and which contrasts most favour- 
ably with the rigid mode of interpretation 
still in vogue amongst most orthodox sects. 
It is a significant fact that an article which 
distinctly admits that the value of these 
books is a question independent of their 
historical and statistical accuracy, has been 
reprinted for circulation among the teachers 
of the ‘* Friends’ First-day School Associa- 
tion.” These misstatements are the more 
extraordinary, inasmuch as Dr. Cunning- 
ham frequently quotes from the official pub- 
lications of the Society, a careful perusal 
of which would have corrected nearly all 
the errors in matters of fact into which he 
has fallen. 


Mr. Cunningham’s errors being disposed 
of, it is time now to inquire what really are 
the facts connected with the Society of 
Friends which are of value and interest to 
the student of church history. History can 
probably furnish no other instance of a 
body of men so insignificant in numbers 
(at the present time they are not more 
than about 14,000 in Great Britain, and 
3000 in Ireland, and have at no time ex- 
ceeded about 60,000), producing so marked 
an influence, not only on the social devel- 
opments of their time, but on the whole 
course of the history of religion. Without 
in any way derogating from the high stand 
maintained by other bodies of Protestant 
Dissenters, we think there is not one among 
them, Independents, Baptists, Wesleyans, 
or Presbyterians, who will not yield the 
palm to the ‘ persistent Quakers” as the 
foremost champions of civil and religious 
liberty. 





ries, we shall find the Quakers conspicu- 
ous in every advance from ignorant preju- 
dice to enlightened freedom, in every fresh 
attack made on the strongholds of bigotry 
and intolerance. We need not more than 
name the great questions of Prison Reform, 
the Amelioration of the criminal Code, the 
granting of political equality to Roman 
Catholics and the Abolition of the Test 
Act, the Abolition of Slavery, and the Re- 
peal of the Corn Laws. In all these great 
movements, though we owe much to How- 
ard, Romilly, Wilberforce, and Brougham, 
how much longer would it have been be- 
fore their labours had received their full 
reward, without the untiring support and 
co-operation of Elizabeth Fry, William 
Allen, J. J. Gurney, Joseph Sturge, and 
the whole moral force of the brotherhood ? 
And in the questions which are continually 
engaging the attention of the philanthropic 
‘at the present day, their influence is not 
less marked, notwithstanding their greatly 
diminished numbers compared with those 
of the first half century of their existence. 
George Fox used to say that a single Qua- 
ker could shake the country for miles 
round; and in like manner the Friends, 
when united and determined to carry a 

oint, can shake the country till their voice 
is heard in the councils of the nation. Be- 
fore attempting to reply to the question, 
Whence this latent force in the Quaker 
body? we must examine a little into the 
structure of the Society, and this inquiry 
we may divide, after the manner of old- 
fashioned sermons, into three heads,— their 
church constitution, their religious tenets, 
and their social life. 

The church constitution of the Society 
of Friends is perhaps the simplest of any 
recognized religious body, and is easily ex- 
plained. Every child born of parents both 
of whom are members of the body, and who 
have been married in accordance with its 
rules, is from birth a member of the Society, 
and is entitled to all its privileges of edu- 
cation and maintenance, until the member- 
ship has been voluntarily relinquished, or 
the individual has been formally disunited 
from communion. There are many Friends 
who object to this ‘‘ birthright member- 
ship,” believing that the comparative weak- 
ness and lifelessness of the Society during 
later years has arisen to a considerable ex- 
tent from this wholesale admission of nom- 
inal members, who are either utterly care- 
less on religious matters, or who have im- 
bibed views opposed to those of the body. 
On the other hand, the Society has never, 


l _ If we review our social and relig-| at, all events since birthright membership 
ious Jegislation during the last two centu-! was established, pretended that a member 
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of its communion is necessarily a child of 
grace; it simply considers it desirable that 
the child should be instructed in some de- 
cided religious belief,—and what so nat- 
ural as the one which its parents profess ? 
— until it attains to years to judge for it- 
self. There is therefore nothing correspond- 
ing to the confirmation of the Church 
of England, or the admission to church- 
membership of other dissenting bodies. In 
the early days of Quakerism there appears 
to have been no formal acknowledgment 
of membership, and young people did not 
take part in the ‘‘ meetings for discipline ” 
until invited by their elders; at present 
these meetings are open to all, but are 
practically nearly confined to those elder 
and middle-aged members who can spare a 
considerable portion of their time from 
their outward affairs. 

The constitution of these meetings for 


discipline has been but little changed since : 


their establishment by Fox shortly before 
his death. The lowest in rank, but the 
highest in executive authority, are the 
‘* Monthly Meetings,” consisting either of 
one large congregation, or of several small- 
er ones in adjacent towns or villages. ‘The 
duties of these meetings are to look after 
the maintenance and education of their 
poorer members, to admit fresh applicants 
for membership, and to censure or ‘ dis- 
own” defaulters. No member migrates 
from one part of the country to another 
without his removal being followed by a 
‘* certificate of membership,” which is pub- 
licly read at the monthly meeting into 
whose compass the individual removes ; 
and to this practice is to a great extent due 
the personal acquaintance possessed by 
Quakers with members of their own body 
in all parts of the country, and the bond of 
fraternal friendship existing among them. 
Every application for membership must 
ultimately be discussed in the Monthly 
Meeting at large, and with this body and 
not with the ministers rests the entire power 
of its acceptance or rejection. With the same 
body resides also the power of ‘‘ disown- 
ment,” or disuniting from membership, 
although any individual, feeling aggrieved 
by his disownment, may appeal to the 
‘Quarterly Meeting,” and thence to the 
** Yearly meeting.” A committee is then 
appointed by the superior meeting to, con- 
sider the appeal, and this committee 1s not 


allowed to report till the appellant and the | 
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hy at least two-thirds of its members, the 
individual is reinstated in membership. In 
appeals relating to matters of ‘faith and 
doctrine,” however, the decision rests with 
the Quarterly or Yearly Meeting in full as- 
sembly; but no instance of this kind has 
occurred for the last thirty years. There 
is no code of laws enumerating the offences 
for which an individual is liable to be dis- 
united from membership; each Monthly 
Meeting exercising its judgment on every 
case that is brought before it, subject to 
the before-mentioned right of appeal. In 
what may be called the middle age of the 
Society, from the middle of the eighteenth 
to the early part of the present century, the 
discipline was frequently exercised in a 
very harsh and oppressive manner, even 
slight deviations from the ‘‘ unwrittten 
law” in such trifling matters as dress or 
language being visited with its utmost pen- 
alties. Forthe last twenty years, however, 
more liberal and enlightened views have 
gradually prevailed, and disownment is 
now practically nearly confined to grave 
delinquencies in morality, failure in busi- 
ness under more than ordinarily discredit- 
able circumstances, infractions of the well- 
known principles of the Society respecting 
war or oaths, continual neglect of attend- 
ance at meetings for worship, or marriage 
by a priest, this latter being far the most 
fertile source of the rapid decrease of the 
body since its first establishment. The 
form of marriage among Friends is exceed- 
ingly simple. When two young Quakers 
become attached to one another, they have 
first to obtain the consent of their parents, 
if living, though the meeting has the power 
of dispensing with this if it appear to be 
withheld without sufficient cause ; the young 
man has then to declare his intention in 
erson to the Monthly Meeting of which he 
is a member, and the intended marriage is 
publicly announced at the close of the meet- 
ings usually attended by both the parties. 
Appointments are also made to see that 
there is no obstacle in the nature of a prior 
engagement; and, no difficulty arising on 
any of these points, the marriage takes 
place at a regular meeting for worship, or 
one specially appointed for the purpose. 
After a period of silence, the young people 
rise, holding each other by the hand, and 
the man says in an audible voice: — 
‘* Friends, I take this my friend A. B. to 
be my wife, promising, through divine 


parties representing the meeting appealed | assistance, to be unto her a loving and 


against, have both signed a declaration that 

they have been fully and fairly heard. 
Unless 

confirmatory of t 








faithful husband, until it shall please the 
Lord by death to separate us.” The lady 


the _— of the committee | having made the corresponding promise, 


e disownment is signed | and their signatures having been appended 
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to the marriage certificate in the presence 
of the official registrar, the marriage is 
accomplished, and ‘‘ they two become one 
flesh.” The Quakers hold very strongly 
that marriage partakes of the character 
both of a civil contract and a religious ordi- 
nance. 

It is held to be the duty of all Friends to 
advise and reprove their brethren when 
they appear to be following the downward 
path; as their ** Book of Advices” ex- 
presses it: — 


** If any weakness, shortness, failure, or un- 
faithfulness appear in any professing the same 
truth with us, we hope faithful friends and 
brethren will continue their Christian care for 
their help, instruction, and admonition, in the 
love and power of the Lord, as in his wisdom 
they shall see cause, still aiming at their good, 
their inward peace of conscience, and salvation 
in Christ Jesus.’’ 


Still, for the carrying out of the discipline, 
it was found needful to appoint official 
** overseers,” whose duty it is to see that 
only suitable cases for relief are brought 
before the meetings, that none suffer from 
want of such relief if unable to support 
themselves, and to take the initiative in 
eases of delinquency. They have, how- 
ever, no executive power whatever, and 
their appointment is constantly revised by 
the Monthly Meeting. One other import- 
ant duty of the Monthly Meetings is the 
acknowledgment or recording of ministers. 
Friends have always held that a gift in the 
ministry requires no special mental endow- 
ments or training, and that the setting 
apart of any body of men specially to 
preach the Gospel is unscriptural. Any 
one is at liberty to preach or to pray in 
their meetings for worship, and the congre- 
gation is the sole judge as to whether the 
supposed call comes from the right source. 
When the exercise of this gift becomes 
more frequent or at greater length, the 
congregation, men and women together, is 
called upon to judge whether the individual 
shall be formally recorded as a minister; 
and those thus chosen, together with the 
elders, whose special province is to watch 
over the right exercise of the ministry, 
form together a ‘‘ select meeting” of min- 
isters and elders. There is, however, a 
growing feeling in the body, that the ex- 
istence of these select meetings, even with- 
out power or authority of any kind, except 
over their own members, is an approach to 
hierarchism opposed to the first principles 
of Quakerism. The ministers in the So- 
ciety of Friends belong to all classes and 
stations in life, from the richest to the 
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poorest. The most notable representatives 
during the early part of the present cen- 
tury of the two divergent phases of reli- 
gious belief prevalent in the Society, were 
Joseph John Gurney, the wealthy and 
accomplished banker of Norwich, and Sarah 
Grubb, who exercised her gift in the minis- 
try while occupying the position of domes- 
tic servant in a Quaker family in Ireland. 
The larger number of their preachers are 
engaged in some trade or other outward 
calling, and they receive no remuneration 
for their work as ministers. 

Next in rank to the monthly come the 
** Quarterly Meetings,” which at first con- 
sisted of all the monthly meetings within 
the compass of a county; but as meetings 
have decreased and dizd out, and the means 
of communication have become easier, they 
now frequently extend over a considerably 
Jarger area, Women’s meetings are held 
conjointly with the men’s monthly, quar- 
terly, and yearly meetings, but they have 
no administrative or executive power, be- 
ing concerned only with matters which 
come naturally under the administration of 
their own sex. 

Messrs. Beck and Ball’s ‘‘ History of the 
London Friends’ Meetings” contains a large 
mass of information regarding the rise of 
Quakerism in London. Though put_to- 
gether without any attempt at literary art, 
and thus losing much of its interest to the 
general reader, its facts, compiled from the 
unpublished records of the Society, will be 
of great value to the future historian. It is 
interesting and amusing to get some insight 
into the inner life of a body of religious 
zealots whom their successors are accus- 
tomed to speak of as a company of con- 
verted souls, but among whom the same 
peccadilloes and the same transgressions 
appear to have found place as among their 
less highly professing neighbours. Thus, 
between 1666 and 1670, we read of an ap- 
pointment ‘‘to visit old Patin the smith, 
about his getting drunk and beating his 
daughter: he used to beat his wife for- 
merly ;” while ‘* Ralph Yonge at Horsly- 
down-stairs plays at ninepins and passes 
bad money;” and Will Stuart is judged 
and described as ‘‘an habitual cheat.” As 
early as 1698, Friends were sorely exer- 
cised at the vice of ‘‘ sleeping in Meetings, 
a great fault, and dishonour to our holy 
profession.” 

The ‘* Yearly Meeting,” held in London 
during the latter half of May, is the great 
event in the Quaker calendar. Its sittings 
last from a week to ten days, and are at- 
tended by representatives from the various 
quarterly meetings in England and Scot- 
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land and from the Yearly Meeting in Ire- {found in every body of men, and which are 


land, and bya large number of independent 
members, all of whom have an equal voice 
in its deliberations. It would be difficult 
to find a more thoroughly democratic as- 
sembly than the Yearly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends; and no one who has 
ever been present at its sittings will easily 
forget the freedom of expression, tempered 
with brotherly love, which prevails, or the 
dignity and solemnity which mark its more 
serious proceedings. At none of their 
meetings do Friends acknowledge any pres- 
ident but Christ, the Head of the Church; 
the conduct of their proceedings is, how- 
ever, regulated by a clerk and assistants ; 
in the case of the Yearly Meeting these 
officers are appointed from year to year, 
and as often as not do not hold the office 
of minister. When any discussion arises 
which in other assemblies would be pressed 
toa division or decided by a show of hands, 
the clerk of a Quaker’s meeting, after a full 
opportunity for the expression of opinion 
on every side of the question, records what 
is termed ‘‘the sense of the meeting.” 
Without any notes, and without any means 
of counting the advocates on either side of 
a discussion, the decision of the clerk is 
unhesitatingly accepted as the preponder- 
ating view of the meeting; and it is very 
rarely that even those who may most re- 
gret what they hold to be an erroneous de- 
cision, will dispute the justice of the course 
taken by the clerk, who has also the full 
power of deciding points of order, and in- 
terrupting any one whom he considers not 
to be speaking to the point. Nearly the 
first business of the Yearly Meeting is the 
reading of the answers to a set of ‘* Queries ” 
brought up by the Quarterly Meetings, and 
to them from the Monthly Meetings. These 
queries are intended to elicit the condition 
of things in each respective meeting, as 
regards the keeping up and attendance of 
meetings for worship and discipline, the 
maintenance of brotherly love, the private 
and family reading of the Scriptures, the 
care over their poorer members, the preser- 
vation of a high standard of commercial 
morality, fathfulness in observing the So- 
ciety’s ‘‘ testimonies” against war and 4 
‘**hireling ministry,” and the maintenance 
of ‘*a religious life and conversation, con- 
sistent with our Christian profession.” The 
remarks which accompany the reading of 
the answers to these queries, and the dis- 
cussion which follows on the general state 
of the Society, form one of the most inter- 
esting features of the meeting; the latter 
furnishing occasion for the exhibition of the 
two diverse modes of thought which will be 








remarkably contrasted in the Society of 
Friends, the one looking back with fond re- 
gret to the days that are past — laudatores 
temporis acti—and lamenting the deca- 
dence of the present compared with the 
times when they were young; —the other 
pressing forward with hope, and always 
believing that they see around them the 
signs of better days to come. 

The reports are now read from the com- 
mittees appointed to decide on any appeals 
that may have been presented to the Yearly 
Meeting, though the occurrence of these is 
not frequent; and any propositions pre- 
sented from any of the subordinate Quar- 
terly Meetings are considered, this being 
the only authorized manner of obtaining an 
alteration in any of the rules of the Society. 
A special sitting is occupied by reading and 
discussing the reports of nine public schools 
belonging to the society in different parts 
of England and Ireland. It is seldom that 
an animated and interesting discussion does 
not arise by the introduction of some such 
subject as the condition of the American 
freedmen or the Temperance movement, in 
which the Society has always taken a warm 
interest. At one of the early sittings epis- 
tles have been read from the Yearly Meet- 
ing in Ireland and from those on the Amer- 
ican continent, and committees set apart to 
draw up suitable answers, giving to the dis- 
tant brethren some account of what is pass- 
ing among Friends in England, and en- 
couraging and confirming their faith: and 
these Epistles are now read and sanctioned 
by the meeting; and the concluding busi- 
ness of the Yearly Meeting is the reading 
and passing of a General Epistle of saluta- 
tion and brotherly love to the absent mem- 
bers in England and elsewhere, which has 
been prepared by a sub-committee. The 
Yearly Meeting is a most important bond 
of union, uniting together the members of 
the Society as brethren of one family, and 
is generally attended by several ministers 
and others from the American continent. 


In turning from the Church constitution 
of the Society of Friends to its religious 
tenets, and attempting to describe the sali- 
ent points in which it differs from other 
Christian bodies, we find a more difficult 
task before us. So far from their religious 
opinions being ‘‘ stereotyped into a creed,” 
as Dr. Cunningham avers, it is the almost 
entire absence of any definite creed on 
Quakerism that makes this part of the sub- 
ject so difficult to handle. Indeed, within 
certain limits, you may read in standard 
Quaker books, or hear from the lips of 
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authorized Quaker ministers, almost every 
conceivable shade of belief on what is termed 
‘**the plan of salvation,” varying from the 
verge of mild Unitarianism to the most or- 
thodox Evangelicalism. At different epochs 
in the history of the Society the general ten- 
dency has swayed in one or other of these 
directions. During the latter half of the 
last century, the tendency to exalt the value 
of a holy life at the expense of dependence 
on the outward sacrifice of Christ on the 
Cross, and so depreciate the literal author- 
ity of the Scriptures, was carried to such 
an extent as to justify, or at least to excuse, 
the suspicion with which the Society’s or- 
thodoxy was regarded by those who adopt 
the prevalent view of the Christian Atone- 
ment. During the last thirty or forty years 
a reaction in the other direction has been 
gradually setting in, until at the present 
time some of the most eminent and popular 
Quaker ministers appear to have lost a 
all the distinctive peculiarities which marked 
their progenitors, and to teach doctrines 
scarcely distinguishable from those of other 
bodies of Protestant Dissenters, or from the 
Evangelical section of the Church of Eng- 
land. Indeed, it is difficult to believe that 
the calm, argumentative writings of Joseph 
John Gurney or Dr. Ash. can find accept- 
arfce with the same minds who delight in 
the soul-stirring exhortations of George 
Whitehead or James Parnell. With these 
apparent inconsistencies before us, the nat- 
ural course seems to be to go back to the 
fountain-head and examine the teachings 
of those who were chiefly instrumental in 
bringing the Society together, especially 
the writings of the three great champions 
of its early days, and giants in religious 
controversy — George Fox, Robert Bar- 
clay, and William Penn. In the published 
writings of these apostles of Quakerism we 
shall find a mingling of the two views, in 
such a manner that either party might go 
to them for a sanction of its peculiar doc- 
trinal bias, and might amply support it by 
one-sided extracts from their works. Ac- 
knowledging without reserve the necessity 
of a living faith in the death and sufferings 
of the Redeemer, they yet taught a more 
spiritual religion than was in vogue at that 
time, a greater need for a living inward ex- 
perience of the Word of Truth sowing the 
good seed in the heart of man. Barclay’s 
** Apology” has always been a kind of 
text-book for the various practices and 
** testimonies” of the Society; but its 
scholastic and erudite language, controver- 
sial after the fashion of the day, renders it 
unfit to be resorted to as a popular exposi- 
tion of faith. The nearest approach toa 





succinct creed contained in any of the vari- 
ous Quaker publications is to be found in 
an extract from an epistle written in 1671 
by George Fox and other Friends to the 
Governor of Barbadoes; and since we find 
this prefixed, as a kind of introduction, to 
the different editions of the official volume 
of ‘* Christian Doctrine, Practice, and Dis- 
cipline,” we may safely take it as express- 
ing, as far as it goes, the recognized views 
of Friends on some important points of doc- 
trine. The following are the more essen- 
tial portions of* this profession of faith : — 


** We do own and believe in God, the only 
wise, omnipotent, and everlasting God, who is 
the Creator of all things both in heaven and in 
the earth, and the Preserver of all that He hath 
made; who is God over all, blessed for ever; to 
whom be all honour and glory, dominion, praise 
and thanksgiving, both now and for evermore! 
And we do own and believe in Jesus Christ his 
beloved and only-begotten Son, in whom He is 
well pleased; who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary; in whom 
we have redemption through his blood, even the 
forgiveness of sins; who is the express image of 
the invisible God, the first-born of every crea- 
ture, by whom were all things created that are 
in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers; all things were created by Him. And 
we do own and believe that He was made a sac- 
rifice for sin who knew no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth; and that He was crucified 
for us in the flesh without the gates of Jerusa- 
lem; and that He was buried, and rose again 
the third day, by the power of his Father, for 
our justification; and we do believe that He as- 
cended up into heaven, and now sitteth at the 
right hand of God. This, Jesus, who was the 
foundation of the holy prophets and apostles, is 
our foundation; and we do believe that there is 
no other foundation to be laid, but that which is 
laid, even Christ Jesus; who, we believe, tasted 
death for every man, and shed his blood for all 
men, and is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world. . . . We believe that He alone is 
our Redeemer and Saviour, even the ‘captain of 
our salvation, who saves us from sin, as well as 
from hell and the wrath to come, and destroys 
the devil and his works; who is the seed of the 
woman that bruises the serpent’s head, to wit, 
Christ Jesus, the Alpha and Omega, the First 
and the Last. That Heis our wisdom and right- 
eousness, justification and redemption; neither 
is there salvation in any other, for there is no 
other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we may be saved, It is He alone who 
is the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls. ... . 
And Herules in our hearts by his law of love and 
of life, and makes us free from the law of sin and 
death. And we have no life but by Him: for 
He is the quickening Spirit, the second Adam, 
the Lord from Heaven, by whose blood we are 
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cleansed and our consciences sprinkled from 
dead works, to serve the living God. And He 
is our Mediator, that makes peace and recon- 
ciliation between God offended and us offending; 
He being the oath of God, the new covenant for 
light, life, grace, and peace; the Author and 
Finisher of our faith. Now this Lord Jesus, 
the heavenly man, the Emmanuel, God with us, 
we all own and believe in. . . . This, we say, is 
the Lord Jesus Christ, whom we own to be our 
life and salvation. 

‘* And as concerning the Holy Scriptures, we 
do believe that they were given forth by the 
Holy Spirit of God, through the holy men of 
God, who ‘spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” We believe that they are to be 
read, believed, and fulfilled (he that fulfills them 
is Christ); and they are ‘ profitable for doctrine 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works; ’ 
and ‘are able to make wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.’ 
cail the Holy Scriptures, as Christ and the apos- 
tles called them, and holy men of God called 
them — the words of God.’’ 


While acknowledging the orthodoxy of 
the faith of the early Friends on the ques- 
tion of the atonement, an acquaintance with 
their history, and a careful perusal of their 
writings, cannot fail to show us that this 
was not the phase of Christian belief which 
they believed themselves specially called 
forth to proclaim to the world. A critical 
investigation of the accuracy of the Scrip- 
ture narrative, or a scepticism of the out- 
ward events of the life of Christ, was not 
the form of religious heresy most prevalent 
in the seventeenth century, or the one 
which specially called forth the controver- 
sial skill of George Fox or Robert Barclay. 
Indeed, had any professor of Christianity 
preached in those days the views of M. Ré- 
nan or Bishop Colenso, short work would 
have been made of him by the civil authori- 
ties as a pestilent Ranter, and there would 
have been no danger of his attracting a 


large following from any of the Christian | 


sects. When George Fox in his early days 
wandered about in search of comfort and 
consolation from sect to sect, first going to 
his own parish priest, then to other distin- 
guished ministers of the Established Church, 
then trying in turn each of the recognised 
bodies of Dissenters, Independents, Bap- 
tists, and Presbyterians, he found in all of 
them no lack of an outward belief of the 
understanding in the miraculous conception, 
birth, death, and resurrection of the Saviour 
of men. But he wanted something more; 
his soul longed after a more vital religion — 
one that showed more of the fruits of right- 
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eousness and peace, a belief that the same 
Jesus Christ who was outwardly crucified 
without the gates of Jerusalem, has been 
born again in the heart of every true be- 
liever and reigns there, opening to him the 
truths of the Scriptures, and leading him 
irresistibly to a pure and holy life. George 
Fox, indeed, believed that he’ found the 
whole Christian world in the condition of 
the disciples whom St. Paul met at Ephe- 
sus, and who acknowledged to him, ‘‘ we 
have not so much as heard whether there 
be any Holy Ghost.” This great doctrine 
of Christ living and ruling in the heart of 
man it was that George Fox and his follow- 
ers spent their lives in proclaiming. <A be- 
lief in it has not been by any means con- 
fined to the Quakers; it has been, in some 
form or other, a portion of the creed of 
every sect or society which has been distin- 
guished by the term mystical or spiritual ; — 
we find it in the German mystics Tauler 
and Gerson, in Thomas-d-Kempis, in the 
Spaniards and Italians of the seventeenth 
century who approached so near to Protest- 
antism, in the writings of those spiritually- 
minded Roman Catholics, Madame Guyon 
and Archbishop Fénélon, which are read 
with so much delight by all sections of Pro- 
testants; it is the favourite tenet of the 
Broad Church party in the Church of Eng- 
land at the present day; and more than one 
of the most eminent and popular Dissenting 
ministers now living could be named who 
hold to it and teach it as a cardinal article 
of their faith. In his preface to Miss 
Winkworth’s translation of ‘‘ Theologia 
Germanica,” the Rev. Charles Kingsley thus 
enunciates the views of which we are now 
speaking : — 

**To those who cannot help seeing that the 
doctrine of Christ in every man, as the indwell- 
ing Word of God, the Light which lights every 
one who comes into the world, is no peculiar 
tenet of the Quakers, but one which runs 
through the whole of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and without which they would be unin- 
| telligible, just as the same doctrine runs through 
'the whole history of the early Church for the 
first two centuries, and is the only explanation 
| of them; —to all these this noble little book will 
| recommend itself.’’ 


To elucidate further the views on this 
| point promulgated by the early Friends, we 
| will quote from two others of the volumes 

written in competition for the prize offered 
for the best essay on the Decadence of 
| Quakerism, to which we have already 
alluded; the first by a member of the 
'body,—the second, which obtained the 
| second prize, by a clergyman of the Church 
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of England. 
Mr. Westlake thus enunciates the princi- 
ples of the early Friends : — 


** Founded upon the Apostles’ Creed, ‘If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised him from the dead, tffou shalt be saved,’ 
the Friends took thcir stand upon these two es- 
sentials to salvation— viz., a heart-belief in Je- 
sus as the alone Mediator between God and man, 
and an open acknowledgment of this belief be- 
fore all the world. The main distinctions be- 
tween them and others were — 

**1stly. Upon the immediate teaching of the 
Holy Spirit. 

«© 2ndly. Upon all types and outward ordi- 
nances being abolished under the Gospel. 

** 3rdly. In their form of worship, and ap- 
pointment of ministers. 

** 4thly. In their manner of carrying out in- 
to daily life and practice the commands of our 
Lord. 

‘* Believing that the New Testament contained 
all needful instructions for the forming of 
churches or congregations of believers, they took 
this as the basis of order and discipline as a so- 
ciety; but they regarded the Holy Spirit, the 
Comforter, 1s the ordained means whereby each 
member may know his individual path of duty. 
Banishing all preconceived notions and practices, 
and with their own wills and thoughts kept in 
subjection unto this Spirit of Trath, which, saith 
Christ, ‘ proceedeth from the Father, and shall 
testify of me,’ they sought to restore and place 
again before the world that faith once delivered 
to the saints.” — pp. 18, 14. 


The Rev. Thomas Hancock, in his ‘* Pe- 
culium,” ¢ shows a remarkable appreciation 
of the leading features of early Quakerism, 
which he thus elucidates : — 


‘* Whatever other doctrines the Quakers may 
have accepted, whether from George Fox, from 
the loose, airy, rational teachers of their time, 
or from their own experiences, or whatever doc- 
trines they may have deduced from these pri- 
mary ones — this belief, first, in the Light of 
Curist within, and secondly, in the Universal- 
ity of His Light, separated and distinguished 
them by impassable marks from all other sects. 
It would be better, perhaps, to see this in their 
own words than in mine. ‘ There be two main 
or principal things held forth by us, which are, 
as it were, the two hinges or fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which all other things relating to 
doctrine or practice affirmed by us do hang and 
depend. The first is that there is no saving 
knowledge of Gop or the things of His kingdom 


* “The Sure Foundation; or, Past and Future of 
the Society of Friends.”” By W. C. Westlake. 
London: Bennett. 1860. 

+ “ The Peculium; an Endeavour to throw Light 
on some ot'the Causes of the Decline of the Society 
of Friends, especially in regard to its Original Claim 
of being the Peculiar People of God.’’ By Thomas 
Hancock. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1889. 
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attainable, but by the Immediate Revelation of 
' Jesus Curist, who is the Image, Word, and 
Light of the Invisrpte Gop, in which alone He 
can be manifest unto the salvation of men. The 
second is that this Image, Word, or Light, which 
| is Jesus Curist, the Son of the Faruer’s love, 
| doth shine forth in some measure universally, 
and enlightens every man that comes into the 
world, and thereby giveth him a day of visita- 
tion whereby it is possible for him to be saved.’* 
| **These were the two principal messages 
| which the primitive Quakers felt themselves 
| called out to announce to all mankind. They 
| went forth with a full confidence that they need- 
ed no other weapons for the conquest of their own 
souls or of the world to the kingdom of Crist. 
Every hour bore a witness in their own souls to 
the truth of these doctrines. Each blind, cold, 
idle, or wicked thought or volition in which 
they had ever indulged, they could trace to a 
disbelief that the Light was striving within 
them, or to a disbelief that He was striving with 
others also. All the Bible, too, seemed to sec- 
rond their deductions; and the lives of the saints 
showed that the belief in an ever-present, assist- 
ing, restraining Srmir was at the root of all 
their holy acts. Curist was speaking to them 
at the very spring and centre of their being. 
The way in which St. Paul describes the begin- 
ning of his new life is, * It pleased Gop to reveal 
His Son in me.’ But a revelation is not a put- 
ting-in, and introduction of something new. It 
is a tuking away of all veils and hiding media 
from that which is already there. Curist was 
in Saul, Saul was kicking against the xévzpa of 
the Light, before the Farner revealed Him 
there. 

** Their faith in the first truth, the Light 
Wtthin, when they compared it with the dogmas 
and exercises through which they ld endeav- 
oured to get nearer to Gop, filled them with an 
awful and joyous sense of the Divine Presence. 
They had neither to rush to steeple-houses, to 
the popular preachers, to the Bible, nor to ex- 
ercises, for their Gop. All the time they were 
striving and straining to reach Him, He was 
near to them; He, the Divine Word, was dis- 
cerning all the thoughts and intents of their 
hearts; all their being lay open and manifest in 
His sight. So soon as they believed in His Light 
he not only showed them present duty, and 
filled them with present grace, but He threw 
rays backward on all the rugged and bloody passes 
of discipline by which He had been leading 
them; they saw that He had been with them 
even in those hours in which they had felt most 
alone.’’ — pp. 29-32. 





Perhaps no one of the early Friends was 
less prone to ‘‘ enthusiasm,” or less dis- 
posed to magnify the value of any peculiar 
doctrine which’ separated them from the 
rest of the world, than the kindly-spirited, 


* Benjamin Furby and George Keith: “ Univer- 
sal Free Grace of the Gospel,’ &c. 
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courtly William Penn. And yet Penn dis- 
tinctly states, in reference to the preaching 
of George Fox: — 


‘* As it reached the conscience and broke the 
heart, and brought many to a sense and search, 
so that which people had been vainly seeking 
without, with much pains and cost, they by this 
ministry found within, where it was they want- 
ed what they sought for — viz., the right way to 
peace with God. For they were directed to the 
light of Jesus Christ within them, as the seed 
and leaven of the kingdom of God; near all, 
because in all, and God’s talent in all —a faith- 
ful and true witness, and just monitor in every 
bosom, — the gift and grace of God to light and 
salvation, that appears to all, though few regard 
it. This, the light of Christ within, as God’s gift 
for man’s salvation, was their fundamental prin- 
ciple, which is the corner-stone of their fabric, 
and as the root of the goodly tree of doctrines 
that grew and branched out from it.’’* 


These were the special doctrines, or prin- 
ciples, which the early Quakers believed it 
to be their mission to proclaim from the 
house-tops — not, as we have already ex- 
plained, because they held them to comprise 
the whole belief of a Christian, but because 
they found this phase of Christianity almost 
entirely neglected in their age and genera- 
tion. In the second and third generations 
of Quakerism, when the prophet-like pres- 
ence of its early founders had passed away ; 
when George Fox rested in Bunhill-fields 
burial-ground from his long and arduous 
life of Christian warfare; when William 
Penn’s sound practical knowledge of the 
world, combined with deep Christian faith, 
was no longer present to guide and direct 
them; when the Boanerges-like preaching 
of Edward Burrough and Francis Howgill 
was fo more heard in their meeting-houses ; 
then, as in the nature of things, these 
teachings of the founders of the sect be- 
came magnifjed, until they were looked 
upon as almost superseding any other reve- 
lation, and as the one test of orthodox 
Quakerism. And this degenerate spirit 
was fostered by the different position which 
the Friends began to occupy in the body 
politic when the more tolerant principles of 
government held sway, which were nearly 
contemporaneous with the accession of the 
IIouse of Hanover. The persecutions which 
the early Friends endured during the first 


half century from the commencement of | 


George Fox’s preaching, are almost beyond 
belief. Regarded alike by Royalist and 
Parliamentarian as pestilent and seditious 
heretics, (much as we should now look 
upon a combination of a Fenian and a Mor- 


* “« British Friend ”’ for July, 1862. 
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mon), it was considered only to show 
attachment to religion and good order, to 
submit them to every indignity and punish- 
ment in the power of magistrate or judge ; 
until at one time it is believed that as many 
as 1500 lay in prison, and large numbers 
had died from the effects of insufficient 
food, and the noisome and pestilential holes 
in which they were immured. It is impossi- 
ble, however, to deny that some reason for 
the disfavour in which the early Quakers 
were held by the public, is to be found in 
the extravagant and indecent conduct of 
some zealots, both men and women, who 
were guilty of practices which at the pres- 
ent day would quickly have consigned them 
to Millbank or Hanwell, and which outraged 
even the less tender susceptibilities of those 
not over refined times. Gradually, how- 
ever, the harmless and devoted lives of the 
‘* Friends of Truth,” as a body, taught 
another lesson; and even towards the close 
of George Fox’s life he narrates in his 
** Journal” with not a little complacency, 
how the public, instead of avoiding his co- 
religionists, began to inquire where there 
was a Quaker tailor or shoemaker, knowing 
that they would get honestly served by him. 
The cessation of persecution, and the public 
odium changed to flattery, soon began to 
produce their inevitable effect, and the life 
and power which characterized the early 
days of the sect gradually disappeared ; 
until, in the eighteenth century, Quakerism 
presented the anomaly of a religious body 
professing to be guided in every action by 
the immediate direction of the Holy Spirit, 
and yet binding its members by the most 
unyielding and narrowest of traditiens. 
The early Friends taught that no saving 
knowledge of the things of God, or experi- 
ence of Christian redemption, could come 
but by the direct illumination of the spirit 
of Christ in the heart. The medieval 
Quakers pyesumed to dictate in what way 
this illumination should manifest itself, and 
at all events appeared to discredit the read- 
ing of the Sriptures, or an acquaintance 
with the Sacrifice made on Calvary for the 
sins of mankind. The early Friends pro- 
claimed that a yielding to the monitions 
of the inward voice would lead to the re- 
linquishing of the vain fashions and flat- 
teries of the world in luxurious and fantas- 
tic attire and a servile language and man- 
ners. Their descendants tried to make 
their children believe that if they obeyed 
the voice of the Holy Spirit, it would com- 
pel them to dress just as their fathers and 
mothers had done before them, and to 
maintain the same outward fashion all their 
lives. The old story, to be read on every 
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page of the world’s history, was again re- | 
told; an extravagant veneration for the | 
founders of the sect took the place of an | 
earnest endeavour to learn from them the | 
lesson of their lives. Finding that the zeal | 
and earnestness of their predecessors had | 
raised the Quakers from a despised and 
ersecuted sect to a position of honour and 
influence, the utmost efforts of the discipline 
were exercised, not to inculcate new zeal 
and fresh earnestness, but to maintain this 
influence and outward standing; and the 
most heinous offence for which a member 
could be ‘‘ disowned” was that ‘*he had 
brought grevious discredit on our religious 
society.” A certain sign of decay this, 
when the first consideration of a religious 
body is to preserve its credit in the eyes of 
the world. Just asa merchant need take 
no thought to his credit provided his busi- 
ness is conducted on a sound commercial 
basis, so a religious body may be perfectly 
regardless of its position in the eyes of the 
world if only it acts up to its own principles. 

The records of the various ** Monthly 
Meetings” during this period would fur- 
nish many amusing episodes, were they not 
so sadly illustrative of decadence from origi- 
nal purity. ‘The attempt to enforce a rigid 
adherence to traditional habits and _ tradi- 
tional morality, is often ludicrous in the ex- 
treme ; and the horror with which any vari- 
ation from the custom of the Society is re- 
garded, not as in itself a sin, but as ‘* a de- 

arture from our ancient practices.” We 
Rowe heard of a meeting which for many 
months was gravely exercised at the un- 
heard of innovation of one of its members 
allowing his beard to grow as nature intend- 
ed; and a committee having been appointed 
to sit on the dear friend’s beard, reported 
from month to month that the said beard 
must be continued; until at length having, 
we presume, searched George Fox’s journal 
without finding anything in it to the pur- 
pose, they were forced to discharge it from 
the books without proceeding to disown- 
ment. In another instance, the wearing of 
green aprons by the young women is a sub- 
ject of serious burden to their elder sisters. 
The manner in which the reasonings of .the 
early Friends degenerated into a purely 
mystical interpretation of Scripture may be 
well illustrated by the following passage 
from the *‘ Journal of Job Scott,” who 
lived during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century :— 

‘* The beasts allowed in sacrifice were to chew 
the cud and divide the hoof. Chewing the cud 
is a deliberate act; they chew and swallow and 
chew and swallow again. The division of the hoof 
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of taking a single step in divine service without 
a clear division of things, and the way cast up 
in the mind.’’* 


Behmen or Swedenborg could hardly fur- 
nish anything more fanciful than this. 

This departure from the spirit of the early 
Friends has, however, been productive of 
more serious results than an absurd attempt 
to enforce a uniformity in externals, and 
led to the ‘* Hicksite ” separation, which in 
the early part of the present century con- 
vulsed American Quakerism, and produced 
its effects also in this country. With the 
proneness to extremes which characterizes 
our American cousins, some of their minis- 
ters, and especially a very able and eloquent 
one, named Elias Hicks, pushed their pecu- 
liar doctrine to the verge of Deism, so as to 
compel the attention to the subject of the 
body, assisted by some English ministers, 
who were overin America atthe time. The 
result was a division of the body into two 
nearly equal sections, generally known as 
the ‘* Orthodox ” and ‘* Hicksite ” Friends, 
with distinct organizations, and separate 
meeting-houses, regarding each other with 
the old aversion of the Jews and Samari- 
tans. Although the separation was in many 
instances determined by local and acciden- 
tal causes not affecting religious doctrine, 
so that in the ‘* Hicksite ” body there would 
be many members who know no difference 
of faith from their English friends, the Eng- 
lish Yearly Meeting had adhered stead- 
fastly to the ** Orthodox” body, recogniz- 
ing only its ministers and its Yearly Meet- 
ings as in unity with them. At the present 
time the ‘* Hicksite” Friends are perhaps 
the more numerous in the intellectual cen- 
tres of Philadelphia, Boston, and New York ; 
while in the new western settlements the 
** Orthodox ” body: is extending with much 
greater rapidity. In this country about the 
same time, a secession of much smaller im- 
portance took place in the opposite direc- 
tion. Impressed with the errors of Ameri- 
can ** Hicksism,” and with what he consid- 
ered a tendency in the same direction of 
English Friends, a very talented and ear- 
nest member, Isaac Crewdson, of Manches- 
ter, published a small volume, entitled 
**The Beacon,” in which he not only de- 
nied the Quaker doctrine of an ‘‘ Inward 
Light,” but exalted the Scriptures as the 
only revelation of God's will to man—a 

osition always strenuously combated by 
Friends. After the subject had gained the 
|serious attention of the Yearly Meeting, 
Crewdson, and those who thought with him, 
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being on the stepping member, shows the danger | 46 


* «Journal of Job Scott.’’ New York, 1797, pp. 
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comprising a large number of the most in- 
fluential members of the Society in Lanca- 
shire and Westmoreland, formed themselves 
into a separate body, under the name of 
** Beaconites.”” They have not, however, 
continued to exist as a distinct organiza- 
tion, but have gradually become absorbed 
in other religious bodies, chiefly the Estab- 
lished Church and the ‘* Plymouth Breth- 
ren.” The result of this sifting in both 
England and America has undoubtedly 
been exceedingly beneficial in rousing the 
body to a sense of its position, and to the 
need of a more intelligent understanding by 
its younger members of the principles of 
Quakerism, so as to be able to rendera 
‘* reason for the faith that is in them.” A 
great lack of religious and scriptural in- 
struction was found to exist in their public 
schools and their private families; and by 
the labours mainly of Joseph John Gurney, 
assisted by able coadjutors, a great reform 
was carried out in this respect in the Quak- 
er body. At the present time, it may be 
considered that the religious views of Eng- 
lish Friends, as a body, are intermediate 
between ‘‘ Hicksism ” on the one hand, and 
** Beaconism” on the other hand, though 
inclining in the latter direction. The in- 
tolerance and narrowness which marked the 
exercise of the discipline in the last century 
has also been almost entirely done away 
with; and there is now greater freedom 
for young Quakers to form their own con- 
victions, and to follow their own conscience 
than has existed at any time since the first 
establishment of the sect, or probably than 
can be found in most other religious bod- 


ies. 
Mr. Tallack has, in his little volume, at- 
tempted, with much ingenuity, to show that 
’ Quakerism was, in its origin, little more 
than an offshoot from the sect of the Bap- 
tists, both in its religious doctrines and in 
its distinguishing practices. In support of 
this view he adduces many interesting coin- 
cidences in their discipline and in the con- 
stitution of their churches, such as the reg- 
ular holding of monthly, quarterly, and 
annual meetings for discipline, a system of 
inquiries or ‘‘ queries,” similarity in the 
mode of performing the marriage ceremony, 
the disuse by some of the early Baptists of 
the heathen names of the days and months, 
and of the use of the plural pronoun to a 
single person; in some cases also scruples 
respecting oaths, the payment of tithes, 
and war; and other analogies which we do 
not remember to have seen pointed out by 
other historians. The early Quakers were 


not, however, recruited from the ranks of 
the Baptists to nearly the extent which Mr. 
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Tallack would appear to imply. Of their 


most distinguished ministers and apostles 
of the first generation, George Fox, Wil- 
liam Penn, and Isaac Pennington were 
brought up in the Established Church; 
Robert Barclay and George Whitehead 
were Presbyterians; James Naylor was an 
Independent ; Francis Howgill and Edward 
Burrough were first Episcopalians and then 
joined the Independents or Presbyterians; 
while Samuel Fisher and Richard Claridge 
were distinguished Baptist ministers. In- 
deed, all classes and all sects appear to 
have contributed about equally to swell the 
numbers ‘of the early Friends. When, 
however, Mr. Tallack says that ‘* Fox was 
rather the organizer or completing agent 
than the founder of Quakerism,” he appears 
to have mistaken the position claimed for 
him, both by himself and by his seccessors. 
Fox never aspired to become the founder 
of a sect, and whatever may have been the 
practices of Friends in the last century, or 
even at the present time, the authorized 
writings of the Society and the minutes of 
the Yearly Meetings do not speak of George 
Fox as their founder, or in any other lan- 
guage than as their ‘‘ worthy fore-elder,” 
and never recognize that Quakerism has 
drawn any of its doctrines from him or from 
any others of the early Friends, or from 
any other source than the living fountain- 
head of the New Testament. Indeed, the 
very idea of sectarianism was abhorrent to 
the first principles of Fox’s ministry. The 
whole aim and object of his teaching, the 
one mission which he believed himself called 
on to fulfil, was to draw his hearers out 
from all sects and human teachings, and 
gather them to the one Shepherd and Bisho 

of their souls, Jesus Christ the Saviour oF 
men. It was the carrying out of this prin- 
ciple, and no notion of establishing any 
sectarian peculiarities, that necessarily com- 
pelled the early Friends to disuse Water- 
Baptism and the Communion of the Sacra- 
ment. Believing that no religion could be 
vital except such as consisted in an imme- 
diate intercourse of the soul with its Maker, 
all forms of worship, all outward exercises 
of devotion, were but hindrances to this 
direct intercourse ; and ‘‘ means of grace” 
was a phrase which conveyed no idea to 
their minds. It was after he had discovered 
the hollowness of the profession in those 
days of both churchmen and dissenters, 
that George Fox records in his ‘‘ Journal”? 
that he heard a voice addressed to his men- 
tal ear, ‘‘ There is one, even Christ Jesus, 
who can speak to thy condition.” Then 
his heart leapt for joy, and he ‘* could have 
wept day and night with tears of joy.” 
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After this he says, when a time of great 
perplexity had passed away : — 

*¢ One day, when I had been walking solita- 
rily abroad and was come home, I was taken up 
in the love of God, so that I could not but ad- 
mire the greatness of His love; and while I was 
in that condition, it was opened unto me by the 
eternal light and power, and therein I clearly 
saw, that all was done and to be done in and by 
Christ; and how he conquers and destroys the 
tempter the Devil and all his works, and is atop 
of him; and that all these troubles were good 
for me, and temptations for the trial of my faith, 
which Christ had given me. The Lord opened 
me, that I saw through ali these troubles and 
temptations. My living faith was raised, that 
I saw all was done by Christ the life, and my 
belief was in Him.”’ * 


Then he began to see that the truth which 
he had discovered, and the peace which 
he had found himself, he would have to 
communicate to his brethren still groping 
in the darkness of a dead, formal, even 
though orthodox, creed. 


**T was sent,’’ he says, ** to turn people from 
darkness to the light, that they might receive 
Christ Jesus; for, to 1s many as should receive 
him in his light, I saw he would give power to 
become the sons of God; which I had obtained 
by receiving Christ. I was to direct people to 
the spirit that gave forth the Scriptures, by 
which they might be led into all truth, and so 
up to Christ and God, as they had been who 
gave them forth. I was to turn them to the 
grace of God, and to the truth in the heart 
which came by Jesus; that by this grace they 
might be taught, which would bring them sal- 
vation, that their hearts might be established by 
it, their words might be seasoned, and all men 
might come to know their salvation nigh. I 
saw Christ had died for all men, was a propitia- 
tion for all, and had enlightened all men and 
women with his divine and saving light; and 
that none could be true believers but those who 
believed therein.”’ ¢ 


The early Friends seldom preached doc- 
trinal sermons; they did not profess to 
have received any new revelation, or any 
clearer manifestation of divine truth than 
had been accorded to the early disciples and 
apostles ; they merely claimed to have gone 
to the same fountsin-head, and there they 
found the same peace with God. Whenever 
they found their hearers trusting to the teach- 
ing or ministerial pretensions of man, wheth- 
er Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Independent, 
or Baptist, or in outward forms and cere- 
monies, or in a formal belief of the intellect 
in the historical records of the New Testa- 


* « George Fox’s Journal,” vol. i. pp. 10-12, folio 
edition. 
t “Journal,” p. 14. 
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ment, they directed them to the Inward 
Witness which would show them the con- 
dition of their souls. They verily believed 
that this Inward Witness, and a diligent 
study of the Scriptures by its light, would 
lead them to the same conclusions on many 
— at which they had arrived, at the 
reeness of the Gospel ministry without pay- 
ment and without charge, at the unscriptur- 
alness of war and of oaths, at the abolition 
by the Gospel of all types and outward or- 
dinances, at the avoidance of all flattery 
and servility, and a severe temperance in 
dress, food, and the general manner of liv- 
ing ; but these were to be the fruits of the 
spirit, the result of a devoted following 
after their Heavenly Guide, not the prelimi- 
naries for admission into the congregations 
of the ‘* Friends of Truth.” Their primary 
ground of union, as officially stated by the 
Yearly Meeting, was ‘‘ agreement of senti- 
nient in regard to Christ’s inward teach- 
ing,” not a unity of belief in certain speci- 
fied doctrines or practices ; and there is the 
essence of true catholicity and enlightened 
toleration in George Fox’s reply to William 
Penn’s inquiry, when the latter first openly 
professed himself a Quaker, whether he 
must discontinue wearing his sword: — 
** Wear it as long as thou canst.” 

The latter part of the seventeenth centu- 
ry was one of those remarkable periods of 
religious enthusiasm which now and then 
recur in the history of the world, such as 
had not been seen since the stormy times 
of the Reformation, and did not occur again 
till the days of Wesley and Whitefield. It 
is a fact hitherto unexplained in the Natur- 
al History of Enthusiasm, that waves of re- 
ligious belief appear to sweep over a nation 
or an epoch, and without any apparent out- 
ward communication, a consentaneity of 
thought seems to possess simultaneously a 
large number of earnest seekers after truth. 
Without admitting this idea, it is impos- 
sible to account for the rapid spread of 
Protestantism, of Quakerism, or of Wesley- 
anism. The journals of many of the early 
Friends testify to the fact that convictions 
as to the internal spiritual nature of the 
kingdom of Christ, identical with those 
which Fox preached, had previously been 
impressed upon their minds, and there are 
even instances of meetings having been 
gathered to worship after manner of Friends, 
who had not heard of the existence of the 
Quakers. It was to strengthen and in- 
crease these bodies of spiritual believers 
that George Fox spent his life in travelling 
through the country and beyond the seas; 
his ‘* Friends of truth,” were to be the 
chosen worshipers of God through Jesus 
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Christ in spirit and in truth, gathered out 
of all sects to the one Head of the Church. 
This was his grand idea, a theory as noble 
and as pure as ever fired the breast of 
apostle or martyr; but alas! one that all 
history teaches us must, ever be a dream 
which vanishes away before the infirmities 
of human nature. It seems impossible that 
this idea of forming * peculium,” a church 
within the church, can ever survive the first 
generation of its founders; the mantle of 
Elijah no longer finds an Elisha on whose 
shoulders to descend, or the Elisha is but 
a feeble representative of his spiritual 
father. Invariably, as has been the case 
with the Quakers, in the second, or at fur- 
thest, the third generation, the church de- 
generates into a sect, and instead of con- 
tinuing a society of men banded together 
for the one object of calling all men toa 
holy life, becomes an engine for promulgat- 
ing peculiar practices or an eclectic view of 
divine truth. 

The conditions of the age in which he 
lived, and the circumstances of George 
Fox’s childhood, must all be taken into ac- 
count in forming a just estimate of the man 
and of his position in history ; even the na- 
ture of the district in which his childhood 
was passed, the open, thinly inhabited coun- 
try, the gently swelling undulations of the 
Vale of Beavor, may have had their influ- 
ence in moulding his character. Words- 
worth has finely described the influence 
of natural objects in strengthening the imagi- 
nation in early youth: — 

‘** Wisdom and spirit of the universe ! 

Thou soul that art the eternity of thought ! 

And giv’st to forms and images a breath 

And everlasting motion ! not in vain 

By day or starlight, thus from my first dawn 

Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 

The passions that build up our human soul; 

Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 

But with high objects, with enduring things, 

With life and nature; purifying thus 

The elements of feeling and of thought, 

And sanctifying by such discipline 

Both pain and fear, until we recognize 

A grandeur in the beatings of the heart.’’ 


Fox’s childhood was to a great extent 
spent in solitude, his occupation, like that 
of David, the tending of sheep. Like all 
religiously brought up children in those 
days, he had a great knowledge of the Bi- 
ble, often taking it with him into the fields 
to pore over in a hollow tree, until it had 
taught him the lesson which it carries to all 
ages, of the wonderful witness borne by the 
heart to the truth of the narrative which it 
records of God’s dealing with man in the 
past history of the world. And these truths 
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came to him like a divine revelation derived 
from the Source of all Truth. Those were 
not the days of rapid intercourse between 
one part of the country and another, when 
new ideas, true or erroneous, are dissemi- 
nated at once to all quarters of the globe. 
There was then no branch establishment of 
Mudie’s at Market Drayton from which 
the young student could learn the last 
phases of religious thought; a ponderous 
tome of divinity, brought at great expense 
from London or Bristol, or secured from the 
pedlar’s pack, was treasured up in the cot- 
tage or homestead as an heirloom for gene- 
rations. A tone of mind different from that 
of his neighbours must therefore be thought 
out with mach searching of heart, or ob- 
tained by a diligent study of that book 
which the Reformation had opened to every 
one, the Bible. When therefore it sud- 
denly came to the young enthusiast while 
walking through the fields that ‘being 
bred at Oxford or Cambridge was not 
enough to fit and qualify men to be minis- 
ters of Christ,” he at once felt called upon 
to proclaim to the world this to him new 
truth. A number of earnest men united 
by having arrived in this way at original 
views of the relations between the moral 
and physical world, would necessarily pos- 
sess far more coherence and proselytizing 
power than a society joined together by 
mere intellectual agreement in certain 
points of doctrine. 


Having entered somewhat at length into 
the consideration of the church constitu- 
tion and the religious tenets of the Society 
of Friends, we have but little space left for 
the third branch of our subject, its social 
life. There will be the less occasion, how- 
ever, to dwell upon this aspect of Quaker- 
ism, as it is that which presents itself most 
conspicuously to the casual observer. A 
comparison has frequently been drawn be- 
tween the Quakers and the Freemasons, 
and the resemblance holds good in so far as 
both bodies are united together by a bond 
of brotherhood invisible to the outside 
world. Birthright membership, and the 
careful registration of the members of all 
the various Monthly Meetings, together 
with the uniting effect of the common mem- 
bership of all in the great annual gathering, 
the Yearly Meeting, and the prevalence of 
intermarriages within the Society, are the 
connecting links of this comparatively small 
body, scattered through almost every town 
of importance in the United Kingdom. 
The peculiarites also of dress and language 
by which members of the body recognised 
each other in a casual meeting, must also 
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have assisted in perpetuating this fraternal 
feeling. It is not without some feelings of 
regret, that we see the well-known garb 
gradually disappearing from our streets — 
the attire which seemed the very impersona- 
tion of a quiet, devout piety, not over-ex- 
ertive, and combined with a calm assurance 
that godliness is profitable for this world as 
well as for that which is to come. What 
effect the disuse of the peculiar costume will 
have in disintegrating the Society, will re- 
main to be seen; atall events it will furnish 
an opportunity for testing whether Quaker- 
ism really posseses any substantial raison 
@étre in the present age. 

There is reason to believe that during 
the eighteenth century education was very 
much neglected among the Society of 
Friends; the foundation, however, about 
the year 1770, of Ackworth School in 
Yorkshire, by Dr. Fothergill, was the com- 
mencement of a new era. The sound and 
thorough education provided at this estab- 
lishment has had a marked influence on 
the last two generations of Friends; and 
the fact that it numbers among its former 
scholars such names as the Right Hon. 
John Bright and the late Mr. James Wil- 
son, M.P., in politics, Professor W. A. 
Miller in science, and Mr. William Howitt 
in literature, is in itself sufficient evidence 
that the high reputation enjoyed by Ack- 
worth School is not undeserved. There 
are also several other schools in various 
parts of the country to which the children 
of those parents who cannot afford to defray 
the expenses of their education are sent at 
the cost of the meetings to which they be- 
Jong, and where a training is provided cal- 
culated to fit them for a commercial or agri- 
cultural life; as well as many private 
schools of very high standing. 

The interest taken by Friends as a body 
in all benevolent and philanthropic move- 
ments, is a matter of notoriety. In none 
has it been more conspicuous than in the 
amelioration of the treatment of the insane ; 
and the medical profession, as well as the 
publie at large, will long owe a debt of 


gratitude to Dr. Fothergill and Dr. Tuke 


for their laborious and patient researches 
into this interesting subject, and the clear 
judgment and Christian views which they 
brought to bear upon their investigations. 
The ‘ Retreat” at York has long been 
confessedly one of the best conducted asy- 
lums for the insane in the country. The 
number of patients whom the Society fur- 
nishes to this institution is proportionally 
wy large; and it would be interesting to 
ascertain whether this results from an act- 
ual larger prevalence of insanity among 


ul . 
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Friends than exists in the nation at large, 
or simply from the greater amount of care 
taken to repress the disorder in its early 
stages. The fact that the larger proportion 
of Quakers belong to the middle class and 
are in affluent or moderately comfortable 
circumstances, the comparative absence of 
those prolific sources of insanity, the vices 
of intemperance and gambling, and the vir- 
tual prohibition of the marriage of first 
cousins, would naturally tend to reduce the 
amount far below the average proportion. 
On the other hand, there are those who be- 
lieve that the extent to which many Qua- 
kers have become addicted to the absorb- 
ing pursuit of money-getting, the absence 
of the light and healthy recreations of music 
and dancing, the fostering of habits of intro- 
verted silence and _ self-examination, and 
the extent to which (although first cousins 
cannot be married at their meeting-houses), 
many of their leading families have inter- 
married for several generations, have been 
fertile sources of mental disease. Inter- 
marriages among the same families must 
always be frequent in a small community 
which discourages marriage-connexions with 
those outside the body: but if these are 
productive of insanity, we would expect to 
find it prevail to a much larger extent 
among the Jews, who intermarry to a great- 
er extent and are more rigidly exclusive in 
their connexions, than the Quakers. If, 
again, the absence of amusement is pro- 
ductive of these results, the amount of in- 
sanity must gradually diminish as the re- 
strictions on music and singing are gradu- 
ally becoming relaxed in practice. There 
is no question that a very ieee proportion 
of the Quaker patients in the ‘* Retreat” 
present examples of the form of mental dis- 
ease known as religious hypochondria. 
Friends have always been advocates and 
practisers of Temperance. Even before 
the days of modern teetotalism, John Wool- 
man and Thomas Shillitoe were eloquent 
in denouncing the drinking customs of the 
nation. In the United States, where ex- 
treme views are much more prevalent than 
with us, an entire abstinence from all in- 
toxicating beverages is considered indispen- 
sable to the character of a ‘‘ consistent 
Friend,” and is even introduced into the 
provisions of the discipline. In the Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, however, attempts 
which have from time to time been made to 
commit the Society to an expression of its 
adhesion to the doctrine of total absti- 
nence as the only safe standing ground for 
those who would practically assist in stem- 
ming the tide of intemperance, have hitb- 
erto failed, there being a strong party who 
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maintain that temperance and moderation | 


| 


are the only virtues in matters relating to | 
meat and drink which a Christian Church is 


entitled to recognise. 


Are we then to conclude that Quakerism 
has performed its mission upon the earth; 
that, having fulfilled an undoubtedly useful 
‘eae ct in the history of the Church — 

aving recalled her to a sense of an impor- 
tant aspect of divine truth of which she was 
in danger of Josing sight altogether — the 
Society of Friends must now lose its dis- 
tinctive characteristics and become merged 
in the State-church or in some one of the 
bodies of Protestant dissenters ; — that the 
language must be applied to it, so eloquently 
hurled at the Irish Establishment by Mr. 
Lowe — ‘‘Cut it down, why cumbereth it 
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witness for God ever striving in the heart 
of man. But the instances are very rare, 
if history can furnish them at all, of a sect 
which has once lost sight of the distinguish- 
ing feature of its schism, and has gradually 
approached to the main body of the Church, 
again returning to its first love, and bear- 
ing as clear a testimony to it as it did in its 
early days. Within certain bounds, the 
existence within a religious society of a 
very great divergence of belief, and even 
of entirely distinct tones of thought, is a 
source of strength rather than of weakness. 
In the words of Archbishop Whately : — 
‘* The sort of variation resulting from inde- 
pendence and from freedom of thought, so 
far from breaking the bond of religious 
unity, is the best preservative of it.” Men 
are more likely to feel a deep-seated loyalty 


the ground?” The present aspect of the) toa religious hody which does not attempt 
Society undoubtedly presents many indica-|to fetter them in matters of conscience, 
tions, which have been ably pointed out by | but some of whose tenets they have arrived 
Mr. Hancock in ‘*The Peculium,” of a} at through the action of their own indi- 
gradual relinquishing of its distinguishing | vidual judgment, than towards one all of 
features, The recent publication* by an | whose distinguishing views they are bound 
acknowledged minister of the Soviety of a! to adopt or to leave its communion. 

volume of sermons on a highly-important! We do not profess to probe the future. 
religious subject may indicate an approach) While Quakerism has been gradually losing 
to a sound profession of faith as understood | some of its distinctive marks, on other 
by the Evangelical Alliance, but isa course! points the world has slowly adopted the 
we can hardly imagine to have been taken | views of the Friends. Not only during its 
by George Fox or Edward Burrough, still early days, but even in the darkest period 
less by Thomas Storey or Job Scott. The of its medieval apostacy, the Society of 
recent movement among some of the young- | Friends upheld views and practices which 
er members (see an able article in the have since become those of the civilized 
first number of the Friends’ Fxaminer, by | world. They have always been the fore- 
W. S. Lean, another acknowledged minis-| most champions of such social and philan- 
ter), to introduce the systematic reading | thropic reform, as the acknowledgment of 
of the Seriptures into their meetings for | the perfect equality of all creeds in the eye 
worship, may show a laudable earnestness | of the State, and of the equal right of all 





that the Society shall not in future suffer 
from that lack of Scriptural knowledge | 
which proved so desolating in the last cen- | 
tury; but would most certainly have been 
denounced by the early Friends with one 
voice — notwithstanding their love for the 
Bible and their intimate acquaintance with 
its coutents—as a form of will-worship | 
utterly repugnant to their first principle of | 
vaiting upon God for the manifestation of 
Ilis Holy Spirit to direct them in what man- | 
ner they should worship Him, and as the 
introduction of a ‘* liturgy,” a form of wor- | 
ship and dependence upon man out of | 
which it was their mission to call the people. 
It is, of course, possible that the present, 
reaction in this direction may again subside, 
and that Friends will long remain the 
champions of their early testimony to the 


* “ Lectures on Prayer.” By J.S. Sewell. Kit- 
to. 1867. 


races and conditions of men to the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, and the protection of the 
laws ; of the unscripturalness of all priest- 
craft, and of the dependence of the Church 
on the State; of the uselessness of a code 
of laws of Draconian severity in repressing 
crime; and of the injurious effects of the 
multiplication of civil oaths. So in reli- 
gious opinions, the doctrine of the Univer- 
sulity of Divine Grace, and of the Indwell- 
ing Word, are no longer the peculiar pos- 
session of the Quakers, but are shared by 
a large and growing section of the Chris- 
tian Church in all sects and denominations. 
Whether, therefore, it may still be needed 
that a small and exclusive sect should con- 
, tinue to be separated for the purpose of 
| perpetuating its testimony to these dac- 
| trines, is a subject well open to doubt.  * 
| may be that the chief danger to be a 

hended by the Church at the presen: ‘ne 
‘is in another direction, from the gi dual 
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progress of Ritualism and Roman Catholic 
dogma, and that the Society of Friends is 
not so faithful as some other Protestant 
sects in resisting their insidious advance. 
If so, it must yield its place to others, who 
can see more clearly the signs of the times, 
and no longer encumber the ground that 
may be occupied by more fruitful trees. 
It may be that we are on the eve of another 
great religious movement, which will absorb 
into itself all that is sound and healthy in 
the Established Church, in Wesleyanism, 
in Quakerism, and in the other forms of 
Protestant dissent, and that the withered 
branches will fall to the ground by their 
own weight. But whatever may be the fu- 
ture of Quakerism, the candid historian 
will always acknowledge that in its past his- 
tory it has rendered good service to the 
cause of an enlightened understanding and 
promulgation of the great principles of 
civil and religious liberty. 

We have referred to the movement which 
appears to have already made some way in 
the Society of Friends towards a critical 
investigation of the Scriptures on the basis 
of an appeal to the reason as the ultimate 
arbiter of their authenticity. Should this 
movement continue to progress as it has 
done during the last ten years, not only in 
Quakerism but in other Protestant sects, it 
must ultimately lead to the conviction that 
true religion and morality are altogether 
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independent of creed; that, in truth, the 
creeds of the Churches have stood more in 
the way of the spread of true morality than 
anything else whatever. If the Church 
were to spend her strength in practically 
inculcating the high morality taught in the 
New Testament, rather than in insisting on 
unity in abstruse doctrinal points which 
have no bearing on the outward life, where 
would be the need of sects? In so far as 
Fox and the early Quakers attempted to 
‘*draw men out of sects,” and to band 
together all who were united in the desire 
for a holy life, Quakerism had in it the 
seeds of stability; in so far as modern 
Quakerism has degenerated into a schism 
of the Christian Church, inculcating cer- 
tain doctrines as necessary to salvation, it 
will be absorbed with the other sects into 
the ‘* Church of the Future” —‘‘a union 
of those who look on that part of man in 
which he is said to be like to God, as his 
best and noblest, and who dedicate them- 
selves to the cultivation of this —a Catho- 
lie union, with no religious creed what- 
ever.” * But great must be the change in 
the constitution of the Society, great must 
be the reaction from the ‘ evangelical ” 
and doctrinal tone which pervades it at the 
present time, before it can lay any claim to 
be regarded as a truly Catholic body. 


* “Mr. F. W. Newman. 





Ar the Hertford borough sessions *‘ an elder- 
ly man named Bourchier’’ has been fined 2s. 
and 8s. costs, or in default sentenced to impris- 
onment for seven days, for refusing to attend 
morning prayers in the Hertford union work- 
house, It appeared that Bourchier’s objections 
were not to the prayers themselves, but to their 
being read by Mr. Wheeler, the master of the 
workhouse, with whom he had had a quarrel 
arising from the bottom of the copper being 
burnt. The story recalls to remembrance 
Leech’s picture in Punch of the butler who 
gives his master warning because morning 
prayers are read by the governess, and he (the 
butler) could not bring himself to say ‘* Amen 
to a guv’ness.’’ It seems doubtful whether any 
good result will be attained by thus forcing 
Bourchier onto his knees while Mr. Wheeler is 
reading prayers. We may be quite sure that so 
long as he considers himself aggrieved he will 
be thinking more about the bottom of the copper 
than the words which fall from Mr. Wheeler’s 
lips, and matters will hardly be mended by fin- 
ing hjm and sending him to prison. Assuming 





that his grievance respecting the copper is un- 
founded, common sense suggests that attempts 
should be made to reason with him until he is 
in a better frame of mind, and if these attempts 
fail that it will be better for him to be absent 
from prayers than to attend them without that 
devotional spirit which will enable him to say 
Amen to Mr. Wheeler. 


A QUESTIONABLE COMPLIMENT. 


Hysband. ‘* Carriage, my dear girl!? Consid- 
er the expense! I don’t see how we can afford 
it.”’ 

Wife. ‘* But, George dear, Mr. Smith keeps 
a brougham for his wife! ’’ 

Husband (‘with his logic’’). ‘* But she’s 
his second wife, recollect, my dear! !’’ 

[For the life of her, at the moment, she 
could not see the bearings of this argument, so 
she dropped the subject. Punch. 

















COUNCILS AND PILGRIMAGES IN THE 19TH CENTURY. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 

COUNCILS AND PILGRIMAGES IN THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THE great Ccumenical Council, which a 
few weeks will now call into activity, will bring 
into prominence many a strange contrast be- 
tween historical recollections and modern 
life. When we read of many hundred vener- 
able fathers of the church flocking to Rome 
from East and West in obedience to the 
summons of the successor of St. Peter, our 
mind goes back, skipping over such recent 
events as the assemblies at Trent and Con- 
stance, which were in truth little more than 
partisan meetings of the ‘‘ caucus” order, 
to the early memories of Nice, and Ephe- 
sus, and Chalcedon. But how strangely 
different the external features of modern 
and ancient solemnities! Then, the meeting 
of such a number of representatives of the 
Church in one place and under one guidance 
was matter of peril, adventure, and ro- 
mance. It involved long absences from 
their respective dioceses. There were 
dangers from pirates, robbers, heretics, 
false brethren. Many bishops died on their 
way to or from the councils. Many had to 
return to sees desolated by faction or by 
war. For all round the border of the civil- 
ized world lowered the countless hordes of 
barbarians — Northmen, Huns, Arabs, Van- 
dals — ready to close upon the frontier and 
break through at any weak point of defence, 
and rendering at last (as they did for many 
centuries) the assembling of councils of any 
pretension to universality impossible. Now, 
whatever the spiritual difficulties of the 
Council of 1869 may be, its physical econo- 
my will be managed with all the precision 
and comfort of a first-class watering-place 
in a prosperous season. Hundreds of ex- 
cellent persons in decent but somewhat mo- 
notonous episcopal costume will arrive by 
rail and steam, free (in all probability) 
from let or hindrance of any kind, barring 
accidents not to be foreseen or expected. 
They will be fed, boarded, cared for, like 
the guests in some great hotel establishment. 
Their expenses — moderate enough, from 
the perfection to which travelling arrange- 
ments have been now brought — will be de- 
frayed willingly by trifling subscriptions on 
the part of the faithful of their respective 
dioceses. They will con over their daily tele- 
grams and read their daily newspapers. 
While intellectual progress, such as we 
heretics consider it, is undergoing the con- 
demnation of the Syllabus, material pro- 
gress, which we are commonly apt to con- 
nect with it, will supply all its new and 
marvellous resources to aid the Papal de- 
sign, by lubricating, in a nial point 
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of view, the wheels of the Council. It isa 
strange peculiarity of this century that aged 
institutions, habits, and practices, which ap- 
peared some generations ago to be perish- 
ing of atrophy and neglect, should be thus 
aided in recovering their footing by the ap- 
pliances of modern science, art, and indus- 
try. But the Ccumenical Council will af- 
ford by no means the only instance of this 
paradoxical revolution in human affairs. 
The report of our consul at Jedda has 
recently informed the public that 110,000 
ilgrims are estimated to have assembled at 
Mount Ararat on the occasion of the pil- 
grimage of last spring to Mecca. his 
number exceeded by no less than 25,000 
that of the pilgrims of 1868. The spirit of 
Mahometan pilgrimage has thus experi- 
enced, and continues to experience, a great 
revival, simply owing to facilities of transit. 
The’faithful are hurried across Egypt from 
the west and north by rail and steam. 
India is furrowed with railways, which 
bring the devout portion of her thirty mil- 
lions of Moslems to the coast, thence to be 
conveyed speedily and safely across the 
sea to Jedda. From that port to Mecca 
the old caravan journey must still be ac- 
complished as of yore; but even there the 
necessity of going ahead begins to be felt, 
and we are told that the Governor of the 
Hedjaz is organizing a company, against 
next spring, for the conveyance of pilgrims 
in ‘carriages drawn by camels”! ‘ Let 
them come unto thee on foot,” saith the 
Koran in the chapter of the Pilgrimage, 
**and on every lean camel arriving from 
every distant road; and let them pay their 
vows and pass the ancient house.” Modern 
devotees, we have seen, are beginning to 
pay their vows after a far more comfortable 
fashion. ‘And the sanitary arrangements 
seem to have been improved even more 
than the locomotive. ‘* Notwithstanding the 
great heat of the weather,” says the consul, 
‘**the public health at Mecca was remark- 
ably good; the total mortality while the 
ceremonies lasted amounted only to forty- 
four.” In fact, strange as it may sound, 
the Arabian, Egyptian, and Indian Govern- 
ments ali watch with considerable anxiety 
the health arrangements of the pilgrimages. 
A quarantine physician (Dr. Walerian) 
looks after the maritime part of the business 
at Jedda. And the Constantinople Board 
of Health has informed the various steam 
companies concerned that ‘‘ not more than 
one pilgrim for every two ton of burden 
can be allowed without subjecting a vessel 
to quarantine.” Those who returned vid 
Suez this year were all ‘* put into quaran- 
tine at Moses’ Well.” Lastly, we are in- 
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formed that the Medina division of the pil- | now accomplished which cost of old so much 


grins ‘* returned as usual by way of Yembo. 
and as usual were plundered on the road 
by Bedouin robers,” the only little bit of 
old-fashioned romance which seems to cling 
to the great pilgrimage. 
Now the noteworthy circumstance in thi: 
curious relation is that it denotes a reviva! 
in Mussulman devotion, as indicated by 





outward observance, much of the same, have 


of fime and labour. Philosophers and men 
of science look on with some astonishment 
at the recandescense of religious activity 
which begets both councils and pilgrimages, 
and do not notice how much their own 
achievements —their victories over space 
and time —on which they counted for the 
xtirpation of what they deem fanaticism, 
really done to assist its manifesta- 


order with that which has impelled the | tions. 


West towards councils and synods, and | 


Gut these are only slight eccentric devia- 


clerical gatherings in general, and proces- | tious from the general rule which governs 


sions to miraculous sites, and other great | 
demonstrations which some years ago would 
have been deemed appurtenances of ages 
long gone by. We have seen the Church 
of Rome rise (as far as outward signs of 
life are concerned) out of the decrepitude | 
which most observers assigned to it sixty 
or seventy years ago. Similar seems to be 
the course of events in Islam. When 
Burckhardt was at Mecca (1814) the num- 
ber of pilgrims was about 70,000. But it 
was then in course of diminution; it was 
commonly supposed and predicted that 
the observance had grown antiquated, 
along with the spirit of devotion which en- 
gendered it, and that it would in no long 
time die out. What circumstance has thus 
suddenly rekindled the old ashes of Mahom- 
medan zeal? It may be that the move- 
ment is really in part religious, and that as 
in the various Christian persuasions, so in 
that of Islam, there has been something of 
a renewal of original fervour. But we are 
inclined to attribute a great deal more to 
the simple cause to which we first adverted 
— the inviting ease with which a duty is 





‘ 





the advance of society. No one supposes 
that the singular reaction which has taken 
place in respect of the pilgrimage to Mecca 
will really arrest the slow but certain decline 
of Mohammedanism. No one, except very 
superficial enthusiasts, will suppose that the 
destinies of the Church of Rome, whatever 
they may be, will be materially affected by 
the superficial agitation raised by councils 
and synods and ‘ functions” in general. 
These things are not really of our day, nor 
in accordance with that deeper religious 
feeling which, as we hope, has grown up 
among us, Catholic and Protestant alike. 
And the mere mechanical ease with which 
such matters are now accomplished, by re- 
moving the difficulties attending them, and 
effacing their romance, diminishes what ef- 
fectiveness they might otherwise possess. 
It stimulates, not piety, but curiosity and 
the spirit of meddling, and that half relig- 
ious, half worldly excitement which has at- 
tractions for so many minds. Any move- 
ment of this kind can do but little perma- 
nent good, but may cause serious, if tem- 
porary mischief. 





BELOW THE HEIGHTS. | 


I sat at Berne, and watched the chain 
Of icy peaks and passes, 

That towered like gods above the plain, 
In stern majestic masses; 


I waited till the evening light 
Upon their heads descended ; 

They caught it on their glittering height, 
And held it there suspended : 


I saw the red spread o’er the white, 
Just like a maiden’s blushing, 

Till all were bathed in rosy light, 
That seemed from heaven rushing : 


The dead white snow was full of life, 
As if some huge Pygmalion 
Had sought to find himself a wife, 





Too soon the light began to wane, 
Though lingering soft and tender, 

And the snow-giants sank again 
Into their calm, dead splendour. 


And, as I watched the last faint glow, 
I turned as pale as they did, 
And sighed to think that on the snow 
The rose so quickly faded. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. W. H. Pottocg. 


A SERENADE FOR SOME PEOPLE. 
Orr the name of the Dead, 
When a writer makes bread, 
Such a living is foul, 





In stones that saw Deucalion. 





Punch. 


Such a writer a Ghoul, 








NORTHERN VICTORIES IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


From The Spectator. 
NORTHERN VICTORIES IN THE CIVIL WAR.* 


In time, we suppose the strange illusion 
of Englishmen about the American Civil 
War — that the North won at last by sheer 
numbers, when the South had been exhaust- 
ed by its victories — will get itself correct- 
ed. lt gives the North credit for super- 
human pertinacity at the expense of its mil- 
itary capacity, but cannot very well be true. 
Had the Northern armies been defeated so 
uniformly and so severely as English people 
imagined, not even the Yankees could have 
persevered through four long years. A vol- 
ume like the present may explain the phe- 
nomenon of Northern persistence, so unac- 
countable on the English hypothesis. ‘The 
truth was that even at first the North was 
not uniformly defeated, or anything like it, 
usually winning everywhere except in Vir- 
ginia, where the only fighting that seemed 
worth attending to, though that was also a 
great mistake, wenton. Virginia was most 
prominent because the South hazarded 
everything on the cast in that quarter, and 
defeat would have been utter ruinto it; but 
people forget this, and that defensive vic- 
tories in one quarter only, could not mean 
very much. ‘The war, in short, was of such 
a kind, that merely counting battles and not 


weighing them was misleading, yet, apart 
from the downright falsehood and misrepre- 
sentation which aggravated the blunder, 
this was the English process all through. 
The Southern victories in Virginia, again, 


were always exaggerated. The aggressive 
attitude of the North, and the significance 
of the fact that the South never gained a 
great victory which it did or perhaps could 
improve, were both overlooked. Yet these 
things meant that the fighting in detail was 
always more equal than it seemed, and that 
it was no mystery why the spirit and pride 
of the so-called defeated army remained un- 
touched. Ience the possibility of the pres- 
ent triumphant record of General Burnside 
and the Ninth Army Corps, strange as it 
may sound to talk of triumph in connection 
with an army that was always being beaten ; 
and doubly strange, seeing that General 
Burnside is hardly remembered here for 
anything but the defeat of Fredericksburgh 
during his brief command of the Northern 
Army of Virginia. The corps, as it hap- 

ened, gained many victories outside of 
Virginia, and some in Virginia too, had lit- 


* Major-General Ambrose E. Burnside and the 
Ninth Army Corps: a Narrative of Campaigns in 
North Carolina, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee, during the War 
Sor the Preservation of the Republic. By Augustus 
Woodbury. Illustrated with Portraits and Maps, 
London: Stevens Brothers, 
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tle cause to be disheartened by its conduct 
in ‘‘ defeats,” and possessed in its General 
a man of real mark and ability, and of noble 
character, to whom the check of Fredericks- 
burg brought no dishonour. 

@he initial experiences of the Ninth Army 
Corps, or rather of the first Rhode Island 
Regiment, which was afterwards merged 
into the Army corps, were all of the en 
couraging sort. Like so many other Gen 
erals on both sides during tle war, General 
Burnside made a good start in the campaign 
by his services in equipping a regiment 
of militia, over which, as he had had expe- 
rience in the Mexican war, though he had 
in the interval become a civilian, he was 
naturally placed. It is a curious fact in 
connection with the General’s subsequent 
reputation as a reckless fighter, that the oo- 
casion of his leaving the army had been the 
prospect of contracting independently with 
the Government for the manufacture of a 
breechloader he had patented; and that his 
administrative and technical abilities were 
always as prominent as his talent in the 
field. When in 1861 war broke out, he was 
employed as Treasurer of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company; but being already 
Major-General of the Rhode Island State 
Militia, he was at once invited to take com 
mand of the first regiment of Rhode Island 
troops despatched to Washington in April, 
1861. He received the telegram inviting 
him at New York on the 15th, at once went 


‘to the scene, and in ten days was in Wash- 


ington with the first detachment of 500 men, 
completely armed and equipped for a three 
weeks’ campaign. ‘There could not have 
been a better proof of the enthusiasm with 
which the war was begun, or the readiness 
of some of the Generals. The Rhode Island 
troops, according to this volume, soon be- 
came conspicuous for their discipline ; but 
what is more to the purpose, they distin- 
guished themselves at Bull’s Run, both in 
the early part of the day when the battle 
was undoubtedly going against the South, 
and in the latter part of the day, when it 
was necessary to cover the rout into which 
the retreat of the army, so unfortunately 
ordered by General McDowell, was con- 
verted. Thus, even at Bull’s Run there was 
a kernel of strength in the Virginian Army 
which made it no matter of astonishment 
that the South was obliged after it to leave 
the North its own time to organize and re- 
new the attack. The interval of prepara- 
tion before McClellan’s campaign in the 
summer of 1862 was far from unoccupied by 
active operations. The enemy was har- 
assed by numerous coast expeditions, which 
appeared isolated, but which in the end con- 
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tributed to the Southern defeat by the act- | show that though the balance of the fighting 
ual occupation of many Southern outlets, | was against the North, there was a good 
far more effective than a mere blockade, | deal of ‘‘ give and take” throughout, and 
and by greatly reducing the limits of the | many of the troops, among them the Ninth 
naval operations of that description. Of | Corps, could take no little credit for their 
one of these expeditions, that to North Car- | steadiness and the posts of honour com- 
olina, General Burnside was put in com-| mitted to them, which they held unflinch- 
mand; and, in spite of adverse weather | ingly. It was no accident that the South- 
which nearly wrecked his fleet, he succeed- | ern victories were barren. Following these, 
ed, in the spring of 1862, in making good |again, came the campaign in Maryland, 
his footing on the coast, and gaining sev-| which was in truth but a continuation of 
eral “victories” in encounters with the | the same campaign, being all over in less 
enemy. Roanoke Island and its forts were | than three weeks from the engagements at 
captured early in February after a smart | Centreville; and as the Northern victory 
engagement, resembling in many respects | was here unquestionable, it becomes easy to 
the memorable assault on Fort Fisher in| understand why the Northern troops, in 
the closing months of the war; and, in the | spite of so many ‘‘ defeats,” retained their 
middle of March, Newburn and Fort Ma-| conviction of equality. It was far more in- 
con on the coast, which afterwards became | telligible than the similar conviction of the 
the starting-points of an important expedi- | French troops in Spain during the Peninsu- 
tion that lent a hand to Sherman in his|lar War, where the fighting was always 
northern march from Savannah, were car-|about equal, though fortune and skill 
ried by assault. In all their encounters | weighed the balance just sufficiently to one 
with the enemy in this quarter, the North- | side to give all the solid results one way. 
ern troops, though not much more numer- | Here the results were far from being so uni- 
ous, were uniformly successful, and but for|form. General Burnside and his corps, 
the want of cavalry, General Burnside would | again, had special reason to be proud of the 
undoubtedly have made his hand more| Maryland contest. The first victory of 
heavily felt in the interior. The audacity | South Mountain, on the 14th of September, 
and ‘* dash” with which the forts covering | when General Longstreet was slowly forced 
Newburn were stormed were of good augury, | from a strong position, was mainly won by 
and had the engagement been properly |them; and at the battle of Antietam, three 
studied in England, might have thrown no | days after, they had certainly gained most 
little doubt on the assumed superiority of | in the inch-by-inch pressure on the Confed- 
Southern troops. As ‘‘ a bold attack upon | erate Army which was the characteristic of 
a strongly fortified position, heavily armed | that bloody fray. 
and abundantly manned, made by an infan- | General Burnside had more than once 
try force, without siege guns or artillery, | before been offered the command of the 
in fact, except a few howitzers,” it was | Virginian Army, and had always declined 
every way an exceptional affair, and would | it, but it was now literally thrust upon him, 
have been so in almost any war. and the battle of Fredericksburg, early in 
We pass over General Burnside’s civil | December following, so quickly did events 
government of the department of North | succeed each other in that year of battles, 
Carolina, though his success in this capacity, | was the consequence. It is fair to allow 
as afterwards in the mixed government of | that the spirit of the Virginian Army as a 
the department of the Ohio, helped to show | whole had by this time been affected, the 
his competency for important trusts, and | apparent fruitlessness of the endless fight- 
that he was not merely an indifferent gen-|ing causing heartburnings and jealousy 
eral. The defeat of McClellan in June,|among the superior officers, and to this 
1862, recalled him and his Ninth Corps, into | Burnside’s defeat is ascribed. Certainly 
which his command, with the Rhode Island | he did not receive the requisite support, 
regiments as a nucleus, was now organized, | either from his colleagues or the War De- 
to the scene of operations in Virginia. | partment, in his movement, which in its 
They were just in time to share the numer- | general conception was, in fact, due to 
ous engagements by which Pope was driven |President Lincoln, and anticipated Grant’s 
back from the line of the Rappahannock to | own movement in 1864; and he was almost 
Washington, especially those encounters | forced into a corner to fight the battle, with- 
on and near the field of Bull's Run, in the | out any of the advantages he had planned. 
closing days of August, which seemed only | Still, the battle — an attack across a deep 
less disastrous at the time than those re-|river upon a strong fortified position — 
ulses on the Chickahominy through which | was not really so hazardous and reckless 
cClellan himself had passed. The details /as it secmed at the time; and it is con- 
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tended that but for something very like 
disobedience to orders it would have suc- 
ceeded. The key of the Southern position 
was actually won by General Meade, and, 
it is asserted here, might have been held, 
if General Franklin, his immediate superior, 
had supported him. What is more to the 
purpose with regard to the morale of the 
troops, they remained on the offensive on 
the enemy’s side of the river bank for two 
days after the battle, General Burnside 
only yielding reluctantly to the urgent 
solicitation of his officers not to attack 
again. They could not in reality have 
been badly beaten, and it was rather cred- 
itable to their valour that they gained a 
position on the enemy’s side at all. 

General Burnside, who had accepted the 
command in a letter of singular modesty, 
and now nobly shielded others by his re- 
sponsibility, was prompt to resign it, and 
was shortly after appointed with his troops 
to the department of the Ohio, where he 
more than redeemed the defeat. A portion 
of his command was detached to share the 
closing victories of the Vicksburg cam- 
paign, but afterwards rejoined him. His 
own services here were, first, the complete 
defeat of Morgan’s last raid in 1863; next, 
the deliverance of East Tennessee by a 
skilful march over the Cumberland Moun- 
tains; and, last of all, the defence of Knox- 
ville against Longstreet’s impetuous attack. 
All this autumn work was really very im- 
portant. The defeat of Morgan destroyed 
the prestige of Confederate raiders, just at 
the time when Northern raiders had at last 
learned the art; and it was none the less 
creditable that it was due to solid qualities 
—-sleepiess watchfulmess of the frontier 
lines, and relentless pursuit of the foe 
which had got into a trap. The occupation 
of East Tennessee, again, by a march over 
the mountains, through difficult and un- 
guarded passes, completed the bisection of 
the Confederacy, partially effected by the 
occupation of Chattanooga, and was a long 
step towards the closing-up of the South. 
To hold on to it was equally essential, for 
Sherman’s march the following spring into 
the interior would hardly have been practi- 
cable with the Confederates in force on the 
Upper Tennessee, on the left flank of his 
communications; hence Longstreet’s fierce 
push at it, and the equally vigorous de- 
fence. General Burnside and his corps 
were at no time wanting. At Campbell’s 
Station, the point of junction of the roads 
by which he was retreating an} Longstreet 
was advancing, a skilful covesing battle 
was fought, the junction being held till the 
retreating force had moved through; and a 
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few days after, on the 18th of November, 
the first assault on Knoxville, which had 
been hastily but strongly fortified, was 
successfully resisted. The defence, which 
lasted nearly three weeks, was throughout 
heroic and exhausting, Longstreet allowing 
little time for rest, and all but effecting his 
object on the 29th by the most daring and 
reckless assaults. Burnside and his men, 
however, were always vigilant, and there 
was no loophole in the defence. Time was 
against the Confederate General, the battle 
of Lookout Mountain releasing Sherman 
for the relief of Knoxville, and compelling 
the Confederates to let go their clutch at 
the fortress. In this way, the single defeat 
of Chickamauga, which alloyed the splen- 
dour of the Federal triumphs in 1863, was 
far more than compensated that very 
autumn, and the North had won a tre- 
mendous vantage for the struggle of 1864. 
We need pursue no farther the history of 
Burnside and his corps, which was after- 
wards that of Grant in his Virginian cam- 
paign and siege of Richmond, the continu- 
ous though slow success of the North being 
here undeniable. What has been narrated 
plainly shows how during the first three 
years of the war the Northern armies re- 
ceived the encouragement both of victories 
and substantial successes, none the less 
important that outsiders careless of detail 
and sympathizing with the other side saw 
only the illusion of continuous Southern 
victories. Seen from the inside, the cam- 
paigns had a different aspect, there being 
sufficient disaster in one quarter to discour- 
age and make the attainment of the final 
result wearisome, but never sufficient to 
make the issue really doubtful. It remains 
only to add that the volume we so imper- 
fectly summarize is on many accounts, as 
well as for the purpose we describe, an 
interesting record of the war. It de- 
lineates graphically many passages of arms 
and incidents, which a more general narra- 
tive must pass over, and the biographies of 
particular officers who held important com- 
mand, or who distinguished themselves, are 
interesting now, while they will be useful 
to future compilers. The style is too often 
bombastic, most so in the earlier parts of 
the work, before the writer has really 
warmed to his work and lets style alone; 
but keeping the special object of the book 
in mind, there is little to find fault with. 
We are only sorry we have not space to 
notice more of the interesting points. Be- 
sides the study of Burnside’s own charac- 
ter which it affords, and the light it throws 
on the true instinct of the American people 
in trusting their Generals, notwithstanding, 
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as in Burnside’s case, occasional misfor- 
tune, we have such points brought out as 
the kindness, and cordiality, and brotherly 
affection in the Army, quite democratic in 
iis tone, and reflecting the usual bonhomie 
and cordiality of American manners. In- 
cilentally, too, we notice in the biographies 
of the officers a proof of the large degree 
in which the better classes of America 
really did share personally the sacrifices of 
tle war preserving the Republic. Then 
we catch occasional glimpses of the charac- 
ter of the Generals, as of Grant when he 
characteristically orders Burnside to hold 
on to East Tennessee, and not to retreat 
unless he should lose most of his army, 
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showing what real business Grant meant as 
soon as he got into the saddle. We learn, 
again, how General Burnside, in the autumn 
of 1863, while in East Tennessee, projected 
a march to the sea on a smaller scale than 
the subsequent one of Sherman’s, but 
closely resembling it in many features. 
For all this, and more, the book may be 
consulted, and we may repeat that the gem 
eral reader wrapt up in the English illusion 
of Confederate victories, will gather from 
it a much more correct impression of the 
actual progress of the war, and the nature 
of the fighting, than from more pretentious 
general narratives. 





Scorcn Savaces.—A curious account of the 
tinkers of Caithness is given by Mr. J. Mackie 
in his eviklence before the Select Committee on 
Poor Law (Scotland). He says thatas a race they 
are in all respects different from, and have little 
or nothing in common with, the inhabitants. 
They live entirely by themselves, intermarry 
with each other, and in their general habits and 
modes of life are peculiar. About twenty years 
ago they numbered only from twelve to fifteen, 
and as they wandered about through the five 
northern counties, generally living in the open 
air, and bivouacking fora few days at a time by 
the borders cf a moss or moor, their influence 
for evil was not so felt as to attract attention. 
Since then they have increased so rapidly as to 
render division necessary, and now there are 
hordes of them permanently attached to each 
county, occasionally visiting one another, but 
claiming as their residence those localities where 
they generally congregate. There are two colo- 
nies of them, residing on either side of Wick 
Bay, in natural rocky caves, looking into the 
sea, and so near it that one of the tribe, a wo- 
man, within « few days of her confinement, was 
not long ago washed away by a wave while en- 
tering the cave on the south side of the bay, 
and was drowned. In these caves whole fami- 
lies live, day and night, with no furniture, no 
bedding, no privacy. They herd like cattle. 
A fire is kindled in the centre of the cave, and 
around it they gather and have their orgies. 
Children without a rag to cover them run about 
the caves and their entrances, and when they 
come to town ure frequently enveloped in a sack 
or a piece of sailcloth. Their chairs are bould- 
ers, their beds are the bare ground, and their 
dishes are tins made by themselves. Children 
are born there frequently, and morning visitors 
entering suddenly have more than once found 
adults lying drunk and in a state of entire nu- 
dity. Girls of fourteen are frequently mothers. 








Not one of the hundreds that thus live in the 
northern counties can read and write, and the 
entire social condition of the tinker tribe is of 
the most degraded character. It appears from 
Mr. Mackie that attempts have repeatedly been 
made to bring them within the range of social 
and humanizing appliances, but in vain. Tink- 
ers’ missionaries laboured for years, with no 
favourable result. Numerous ladies devoted 
themselves (and it required no ordinary cour- 
age to do so) to their benefit, but without the 
least good result. When, occasionally, they 
were collected in a schoolroom or private house, 
along with a few respectable inhabitants, to be 
spoken to and fed, the bulk of them generally 
came drunk, and it was impossible to keep them 
together. Attempts have been made to get them 
to settle down, and offers of house accommoda- 
tion have been made them, but only with one 
instance of success in the northern counties. 
Their source of living is threefold. The men 
occasionally work at making tins, which the 
women sell, but the main means of livelihood is 
in begging and plunder. The children are 
taught to beg and steal from earliest years, and 
are most importunate, and the women, who are 
always accompanied by several children in rags 
and wretchedness, are not less troublesome, 
Every penny they earn in labour and by beg- 
ging and stealing goes for drink, and the result 
is that when any of them are injured in brawls, 
or prostrated by sickness, or become feeble by 
age, they are at once put on the poor roll and 
become most expensive paupers. Mr. Mackie 
says, ** they are the most degraded tribes in the 
kingdom, if not the empire.’? We think we could 
show him some courts and alleys containing 
tribes almost, if not quite, as degraded as the 
Caithness tinkers. What makes his account of 
them so interesting is the extreme resemblance 
they bear to some of the poor in London whom 
we have always with us. Pall Mall Gazette. 
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* From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
WHE FUTURE CAPITAL OF THE AMERICAN 
UNION. 


Few more memorable events have oc- 
curred in the history of the world than the 
transfer, by Constantine, of the dignity of 
capital city. of the civilized world from 
Rome to Byzantium. Historians have ex- 
patiated with more than usual of romantic 
description on the unrivalled site and other 
advantages of the new metropolis, and on 
the circumstances of the empire which ren- 
dered the change advisable, if not indis- 
pensable. New Rome succeeded old Rome 
amidst the applause of a whole generation, 
except the citizens of the deserted city 
themselves, and the wealth of the world was 
lavished in order to render it a fitting cen- 
tre from whence the world should be gov- 
erned. But no abiding treaty can be made, 
says Schiller, with the powers of destiny. 
The transfer of dominion was the signal of 
its overthrow. Only forty-seven years after 
Constantine had founded his seat of gov- 
ernment, the overgrown realm burst asun- 
der, and Constantine’s descendants, in the 
words of Gibbon, executed at Naissus ‘* the 
solemn and final division of the Roman 
empire.” 

Ilistory has to record, in later times, one 
more change of the capital ofa first-rate State ; 
it is that performed by Peter the Great when 
he removed the residence of the Czar, a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, from Moscow to 
St. Petersburg. And the change was a 
successful one; nor has any evil omen re- 
specting it as yet had its accomplishment. 
Nevertheless, there are signs abroad which 
seem to indicate that the great achievement 
of the great man will be one day reversed, 
and Government re-transferred to its an- 
cient seat at Moscow. The site of St. 
Petersburgh is open to many serious objec- 
tions; these were counterbalanced, at the 
time of its foundation, and for a century af- 
terwards, by the inestimable advantage of 
direct maritime communication with the 
rest of the world; but since the spread of 
railway communication that advantage has 
lost great part of its importance, and the 
ancient inland city, seated amidst its fertile 
plains, peopled by the flower of the Musco- 
vite nation, has attractions which the situa- 
tion of the city of marsh and ice no longer 
counterbalances. 

These considerations are suggested, natu- 
rally enough, by the speculations of which 
the American newspapers are now full, re- 
specting the probable removal of the seat 
of the Federal Government from Washing- 
ton. There are many difficulties in the 
way of the scheme; but our cousins have a 





wonderful aptitude for carrying into effect 
by a sudden and simultaneous effort what 
they have set their hearts upon. The le 
gendary citizen of Chicago, who went to 
sleep in a prairie, and woke up with a hotel 
over his head, may be a type of the great 
Republic herself, established almost without 
a warning in some new and flowishing lo- 
cation. It is, however, far more likely that 
the event will be for some time retarded, 
not so much by practical impediments, as 
by the rival claims of other places eager to 
appropriate so enormous a windfall. 

Washington itself— now threatened with 
abandonment — was, as we all know, in- 
vested at second hand, in defiance of super- 
stition, with something of the classical pres- 
tige attaching to the Eternal City. It was 
said that a small collection of houses on the 
site had been casually called Rome. Names 
of other localities were adapted on purpose. 
The Capitol arose — 


Where tribunes rule, where dusky Davi bow, 
And what was Goose Creek once, is ‘liber now, 


as Tom Moore sang in his anti-Republican 
days. That the choice of its site was a 
mistake is now pretty generally alleged. 
But it is after all rather rash to affirm this 
of an expedient which has now served its 
purpose for seventy years, in a country 
subject to so much change as the United 
States. It was certainly well placed asa 
sort of city of compromise between North 
and South, until the great West came in to 
alter definitively the balance of power. 
Its advantages as a seat of trade turned out 
inferior to what was expected; but its 
founders did not intend it for a city of com- 
merce. Its neighbourhood is no doubt 
melancholy now, since the old planting in- 
terest, the only shadow of European aris- 
tocracy which existed in the country, has 
seen its long decay completed by recent 
events, and Arlington House, once the resi- 
dence of Washington himself, overlooking 
the city from its grand site across the Poto- 
mac, has been turned into the centre of an 
enormous cemetery of the soldier-victims of 
the civil war. But there is great natural 
beauty in the endless forest glades around 
Washington, and in the long ravine which 
the noisy Potomac has cleft for itself 
through transverse ridges of rock, even 
down to the suburbs of the place. It is, no 
doubt, very ill laid out; its choice sites were 
granted out to speculators in building, re- 
gardless of convenience and uniformity ; 
and its exaggerated scale interferes sadly 
with capabilities for paving, ligating, and 
draining. As to the complaints so com- 
monly urged of its unhealthiness, we are in- 
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clined to believe them very much exag- 
gerated. Americans take them very much 
on trust from members of Congress, and of 
the huge ** tail ” which accompanies them — 
people who go there unwillingly, and join 
the fashionable ery against the ‘* overgrown 
village” which they visit on compulsion. 
Europeans very seldotn do more than pass 
through it, unless attached to the diplomatic 
corps; habitually and in all parts of the 
world, the most accomplished grumblers 
among mankind. Lord Palmerston used to 
say that until he became Foreign Minister, 
and had to read the correspondence of her 
Majesty’s Ministers and Consuls abroad, 
he had not formed the least conception of 
two things —the variety of disease to which 
the human frame is liable, and the expense 
of living in any part of the world. At all 
events — regarding the matter froma sani- 
tary point of view only — it is difficult for a 
foreigner to understand why Washington 
should be one of the most ineligible resi- 
dences in the States, while Baltimore, only 
two hours distant, and placed under very 
similar circumstances of site and climate, 
should pass for one of the most eligible. 
All these, however, are minor considera- 
tions: the verdict must go against Wash- 
ington on the main issue. Its situation is 
not central enough even for present circum- 
stances, still less for the probable future 
circumstances of the great Republic. Its 
abandonment and the selection of a substi- 
tute form only a question of time. And 
the first problem which has to be settled is 
whether one maxim of the traditional wis- 
dom éf the founders and fosterers of Ameri- 
can liberty is now to be set aside. They 
were strongly governed by the considera- 
tion that the seat of a Government, stiil 
more that of a Legislature, should be re- 
moved from the corrupting and intimidating 
influence of great cities. This was notori- 
ously one of the reasons for the selection of 
Washington. The same argument (to- 
gether with that from centrality of site) 
prevailed in the case of many State capi- 
tals: the smail rustic city (in those days) 
of Albany superseded New York as me- 
tropolis of the State, Harrisburgh was pre- 
ferred to Philadelphia by Pennsylvania, 
Columns to Cincinnati by Ohio. One of 
the latest instances of this kind of selec- 
tion took place in our own dominion of 


Canada, when, on the union of the two 
provinces, the scattered backwoods village 
of Ott: was taken for the capital, in defi- 
ance of competition of half a dozen 
thrivin.: commercial towns. At present a 
kind of reaction in favour of the choice of 
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political mind. It is thought that the at- 
mosphere of little seats of government, 
which are nothing else, becomes vitiated. 
American newspapers represent that one of 
the great advantages of moving from Wash- 
ington to a place of more varied interests 
will be the getting rid of the ‘* lobbying” by 
which the Capitol is pestered. It is curtous 
to observe, here as in other nations, how 
history reproduces itself. There can be no 
doubt that one of Constantine’s great rea- 
sons for moving to Byzantium was to es- 
cape from the vicinity of the old senatorial 
families of Rome, their established influ- 
ence, their jobs, their slow traditions, their 
addiction to whatever classical substance 
answered to the character of red tape. 
And Peter the Great, in going to Pe- 
tersburg, was very certainly influenced, 
among other motives, by desire to shake 
himself free from the obstructive clique of 
the Boyars of Moscow. But is it really so 
easy to get rid of ‘‘lobbying” by change 
of place? Post equitem sedet, we suspect. 
London is a city possessing more varied in- 
terests than any other in the world; but is 
‘* lobbying” therefore any the less powerful 
at Westminster? Would private bills be 
passed at all less under the influence of 
private interests than they are now if Parlia- 
ment were moved to Oxford? We doubt it 
greatly; and fully expect that the future 
Washington, whether city or village, will 
in this respect closely resemble its prede- 
cessor. 

Assuming, however, that an existing city 
is fixed on, which will it be? At present, 
popular opinion seems to hesitate between 
Chicago and St. Louis. Chicago is, to our 
mind, too far north; it has on that side, 
only the expanse of Lake Michigan between 
itself and the frozen forests which extend to 
Hudson’s Bay, and which are, moreover 
(though this may be of small account to a 
sanguine citizen), at present under British 
dominion. St. Louis, to speak from the 
map, possesses a far more imposing site, in 
the very heart of the vast fertile prairies, 
and commanding the Mississippi and its 
branches — that is, the liquid roads to the 
Rocky Mountains westward, to New Or- 
leans southward, and to the heart of manu- 
facturing Pennsylvania eastward. And al- 
ready we see in sundry journals such dis- 
paraging criticisms on the climate, water, 
air, and soil of St. Louis, as lead us to sup- 
pose that her claims are regarded by other 
places as very formidable. New York, we 
are told, expects to come in first by reason 
of the rivalry of other competitors. But 
we can hardly fancy the P 
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ably have to be made over again in a few 
years if the West continues to progress at 
its present rate. San Francisco, mean- 
while, bides her time. The Queen of the 
Pacific may yet arrive at the dignity of pre- 
siding mistress of the Union also; that is, 
if the Union holds together long enough. 
May the change, whenever fixed on, be less 
ominous than that made by Constantine! 


From Temple Bar. 
THE ANATOMY OF QUARRELLING. 


THenz is nothing more painful, or more 
astounding, to a retlective man, than to look 
back over his life, and see how the neces- 
sary evils of existence have been added to 
and multiplied by artificial means. If we 
could only take the sum of the evils of any 
particular life, and separate those which 
might have been avoided by the exercise of 
a little prudence, or moderation, or common 
sense, we should be astonished at the small 
proportion that would remain. Of course, 
it is remarkably easy to be ex post facto 
wise, and some may doubt the advisability 
of a man’s annoying himself by contemplat- 


ing his bygone stupidity; but out of past 
errors may come future prudence, and a 
man who has proved to himself how great a 
mistake quarrelling is, may be determined 
to avoid thereafter so very profitless an in- 


dulgence. Quarrelling, as we shall endeav- 
our to show, is almost invariably an indul- 
gence, and therefore a thing which is avoid- 
able. Nor is there any lot in life so fortu- 
nate and happy that quarrelling need be 
used as an alterative. Quarrelling, in 
short, is altogether, and wholly a blunder. 
It wastes time, ‘* which is the stuff of life ; ” 
it destroys amicable sentiments, that may 
have taken years to grow; it embitters 
one’s own mind, vexes others, disturbs the 
system, and destroys digestion. 

** He was too happy to know anything of 
the passions,” wrote Savage Landor to one 
of his friends about Thompson the poet. 
There are some natures so harmoniously 
balanced as to be naturally averse to inci- 
dental and abnormal excitement. There 
are others, again, in a state of perpetual 
and sudden alteration, flying to extremes, 
especially in emotional directions. But the 
vast majority of people hover between these 
two poles, and, especially in the matter 
quarrelling, abandon themselves pretty 
much to circumstances. Now, if it could 
only be well understood that quarrelling is, 
as we say, invariably a blunder, and that it 
is almost invariably avoidable, it is clear 
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that a little precaution might remove to a 
| great extent this trouble from life. It 
| takes two to make a. quarrel, and you may 
| refuse to quarrel if you like. The longer 
| you quarrel the more unlikely are you to 
convince your opponent that he is in the 
wrong. It is in the nature of quarrels that 
both disputants imagine they are in the 
right. Recrimination never contains argu- 
ment that has the least effect ; and the only 
result of the quarrel is to waste a large por- 
tion of time in profitless irritation, and to 
injure one’s health. 

Quarrels have various origins, but they 
are generally caused by a misunderstand- 
ing. That is to say, two men have different 
opmions about the same thing, and they 
mutually fight because they imagine their 
opponent to be in the wrong. Now, once a 
misunderstanding has got to this stage, it 
is in vain to think of removing it. If each 
man did not believe that he was in the right, 
he would not — unless he were a cantank- 
erous fool— prosecute the dispute; and 
when two men, both fancying themselves in 
the right, grow angry, is there the remot- 
est chance of convincing either that he is 
wrong? An angry man is never convinced ; 
there is too much blood in his brain to allow 
his judgment to act. On the other hand, 
suppose he is a cantankerous fool, who 
quarrels in spite of his knowledge that he is 
in the wrong, where is the chance of get- 
ting him to give in? As we insist, the 
prudent man will retire from an unneces- 
sary and resultless battle, and save his tem- 
per and his health. ; 

Of course, men are unwilling to do this. 
They wish to show their opponent that he is 
wrong, and they right ; nay, they wish to in- 
flict vengeance upon him for maintaining 
that they are not in the right. Now, besides 
the fruitlessness of the endeavour to convince 
an opinionated man that he is wrong, and 
besides the useless evil you are inflicting on 
yourself, there is the further consideration 
that to quarrel with a man is to put your- 
self on a level with him. 

“TI will make him confess that he is 
wrong,” says the irate quarreller. ; 

«* He won't,” replies the temperate friend ; 
‘‘and, if he did, what is the value of the 
confession to you?” 

‘* J will let him know that he is mistaken, 
if he fancies I will let this thing drop.” 

‘‘You mean that you fancy you would 
suffer in his opinion if you gave in?” 

‘*I do; and I will not give in.” 

‘* But have you considered of what value 
is his opinion of you?” 

‘“*Oh, but I shan’t let a fellow like that 
get off.” 
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**Don’t you see that, because he is a 
‘ fellow,’ your victory over him (supposing 
you got it) would be worthless ?” 

All quarrels are traceable backward to 
some redical misapprehension or misunder- 
standing of fact. To a person who has no 
interest in politics there are few more 
amusing studies than to see how a Con- 
servative and Liberal will, in the most hon- 
est fashion, give accounts of certain cir- 
cumstances wholly at variance with each 
other — how they will be astounded at each 
other’s want of perception, bad logic, and 
incorrigible obstinacy. It may be doubted 
whether there is anything in the world — 
autside mathematical processes — which ap- 
pears quite the same thing to any two 
minds; and there is nothing more common 
than to see the most diverse views taken of 
actions and objects apparently quite simple. 
And the less intelligent a man is, the less 
likely is he to submit his opinions or views 
to modification, and the more pertinacious 
is he if he is forced into a quarrel about 
them. Where is the use of quarrelling with 
what theologians call ‘invincible igno- 
rance”? ‘* What is there strange,” says 
Marcus Aurelius, ‘‘ if the man who has not 
been instructed does the acts of an un- 
instructed man? Consider whether thou 
shouldst not rather blame thyself because 
thou didst not expect such a man to err in 
such a way.” Besides, is it not possible 
that the blindness may be on your side, and 
that you only fail to perceive the affair 
from his point of view? But, then, it is 
asking too much of a man that he should 
doubt his own infallibility: it is his privi- 
lege to doubt that of everybody else. 

**Pretty story that of the Navigation 
Company in this morning’s paper,” says A, 
sitting in the reading-room of hisclub. ‘I 
think old Colepepper’s conduct seandalous.” 

** Do you know,” exclaims B, ‘* that Mr. 
Colepepper is my father-in-law ? ” 

Here is the basis for a pretty quarrel. 
A thinks Colepepper’s conduct scandalous ; 
B does not. B considers it disgraceful that 
his father-in-law should be insulted; A re- 
torts that he didn’t know of the relationship, 
and that, in his ignorance, he was justified 
in making the remark he did. B insists 
that A had no right to impeach a man in 
a publ’c room without ascertaining first 
whether any friend of his were present. A 
insists that he did possess this right — and 
so forth, and so forth. If the men are in- 
judicious and cantankerous, they will argue 
the point, quarrel over it, and cut each other 
dead after. But if B, having experience of 
former quarrels, is a considerate man, he 
will reason thus : — 
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‘*A made the remark innocently. If I 
become angry, so will he; and his opinion 
of my father-in-law will not be any the more 
favourable. I shall try to explain that old 
Colepepper was the victim of circumstances 
in connection with the Navigation Company ; 
and if I can’t convince A, well and good. 
Quarrelling won’t convince him; and be- 
sides, I’m not going to quarrel for the sake 
of a dozen fathers-in-law. I don’t want to 
have a thorn in my side for a month to 
come; to have A scowling at me from every 
corner of the club; to have my digestion 
disturbed — and all for what? He won't be 
persuaded, either that Colepepper was in- 
nocent, or that he was injudicious in making 
the rash remark.” ; 

Certainly, there are sudden sunderings of 
all amicable relationships between man and 
man which are necessary and unavoidable ; 
But these are not the quarrels of which we 
speak. Quarrelling we regard as the in- 
temperate and useless wrangling which ac- 
companies a misunderstanding. It may be 
necessary for your own respect that you 
should knock down a certain man, but you 
need not quarrel with him. If a man insults 
your wife or sister, then you strike him; 
but you do not go into fits of recrimination, 
alternating argument withabuse. Disputes 
of all kinds are among the necessary evils 
of life; no mancan avoid them. But every 
man can avoid allowing them to degenerate 
into those protracted quarrels of which so 
many people seen to be fond. The manner 
in which some folk reiterate statements and 
arguments that have again and again been 
used without effect — the fashion in which 
their opponents will return statements and 
arguments equally futile, is a mystery only 
explicable on the ground that pugnacity of 
this kind is an impulse too strong to be re- 
sisted. Indeed, there are some to whom 
quarrelling is a species of pleasurable ex- 
citement. There are women who love 
scolding for its own sake — who can go on 
for hours rating a servant without being act- 
ually angry with the servant in question. 
They like to speak in a high key: perhaps 
they are a trifle fond of their own elo- 
quence; and the oration comfortably fills 
up a dull forenoon. So there are people 
who love quarrelling for its own sake, and 
enjoy a position of antagonism. But these 
will be found to suffer very slightly from the 
effects of quarrelling. They are not of the 
people whose choleric moods produce a dan- 
gerous crisis. They quarrel, as the busy 
housekeeper scolds, without being driven 
into fits of anger; and they can allow the 
quarrel to drop easily and gently, without 
harm to themselves. It is needless to point 
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out the folly of gratifying this morbid craze 
by meeting it in a similarmood. Consider- 
ation for one’s friends is an admirable qual- 
ity, but it need not lead one to make one’s- 
self the victim of their indulged habits and 
passions. ‘‘Tam not a marrying man” is 
the plainly announced motto of the middle- 
aged bachelor who wishes to avoid the so- 
licitous attentions of fond mammas: ‘ I am 
mot a quarrelling man” should be the mot- 
to of everyone whose misfortune it is to 
have friends of a morbidly querulous nature. 
There is one very singular cause of quar- 
relling, that arises from a peculiarly sensi- 
tive and affectionate temperament. It is 
common to nearly all lovers, but it is fre- 
quently found among friends also. There 
are some people who cannot get on without 
a constantly reiterated assurance of the 
love with which they are regarded. They 
begin to doubt the existence of affection if 
it does not manifest itself from time to time 
in some marked manner; and their common 
method of proving its existence is to get up 
some sort of quarrel, affording opportuni- 
ties for a dramatic ‘* making-up.” They 
are like children who are continually pull- 
ing up the flowers they have planted, to see 
if they have taken root. They are not con- 
tent with recalling to mind certain unde- 
niable proofs of the friendship or love which 
unites them to their friends; they must 
needs have some palpable testimony. They 
are anxious, apprehensive ; their faith is so 
independent of ordinary reason that they 
are never satisfied with such proofs as would 
be a perfect guarantee to other people’s 
good sense. Yet itis not so much that they 
distrust the permanence of the affection 
which they have inspired, as that they hun- 
ger for the pleasure of hearing it find utter- 
ance. ence the astonishing repetitions of 
love-letters —the unwearying iteration of 
a few tender phrases in lovers’ talk. It is 
all very well for an outsider to ask, what is 
the use of repeating thirty times in a letter 
what both the writer and receiver accept as 
an undeniable fact; but both of them have 
keen pleasure in this persistent writing of 
the old, old phrases, which are so remarka- 
bly commonplace, and often ludicrous, to 
uninterested persons. By-and-by, however, 
marriage forms the climax of this interchange 
of assurances, and constitutes in itself a sort 
of assurance which ought to render them 
thenceforth unnecessary. Now, if the 
young creature who has been transformed 
into a wife should happen to possess one of 
those restless, sensitive, anxious natures, it 
is only too likely that she will take alarm 
at the undemonstrative and commonplace 
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piness. She will begin to suspect that mar- 
riage has cooled his affection for her, and 
she will render herself wretched with the 
doubt. Some quiet evening she becomes 
rather pensive, and to her husband, who is 
reading the newspaper, she says : — 

**Oh, Tom, I’m beginning to think you 
don’t love me nearly as much as you used 
to do.” 

‘* Stuff and nonsense!” he says, continu- 
ing the reading of Our Special Correspond- 
ent’s glowing account of the performances 
of Flying Rein. 

In a few moments he looks round, and 
finds her gone. Recollecting vaguely that 
she had said something to him in a very pe- 
culiar tone, he goes after her, finds her in 
another room, alone, and dreadfully distant 
in manner. He is very repentant; she 
bursts into tears; and then he makes all 
those protestations of affection that she has 
been dying to hear. This is a very pretty 
lesson. Whenever the monotony of married 
existence tires her, and she longs for one 
of the lover-like bursts of endearment of 
their pre-conjugal days, all she has to do 
is to get up a nice little quarrel, and ter- 
rify her remorseful husband into heroics. 
Nor would it be fair to say that she does so 
out of a mere intention to afford herself 
pleasure. It is probably one of the radi- 
cal characteristics of her nature to hunger 
for these emotional crises; and, once she 
has found out the way to procure them, it 
is very likely that inadvertently, she will 
have recourse to it pretty often. 

The same thing happens between friends. 
There are some men and women who are 
never sure of a friendship that does not from 
time to time express itself in some open 
way. They fancy the old feeling is dying 
out, and they instinctively resort to sudden 
measures to prove whether it is so or not. 
Women, especially, seem to have a notion 
that, however fast friends they may be at 
one time, if communication ceases, estrange- 
ment is the natural result. Their friend- 
ships are seldom wanting in fluctuations 
and accesses of new interest. Say that 
two old friends are separated by the mar- 
riage of one of them. The unmarried lady 
visits her friend a few months after her 
marriage, and wonderful are the protesta- 
tions of affection and interest between them. 
The unmarried lady leaves; and for a little 
time letters, warmly expressed, pass from 
one to the other. These become more and 
more scarce, until they almost cease. 

«* You don’t write to Laura now,” says the 
husband to his wife. 

‘*No,” she replies, coldly. ‘‘She was 





way in which her husband accepts his hap- 


so long in answering my last letter that I 
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mean to show her that I can be quite as 
reticent.” 

‘** You don’t mean to say you have quar- 
relled?” 

‘* Oh, dear, no,” (this with a toss of the 
head) ; ‘‘ but Laura is so fickle in her friend- 
ships, you know.” 

Some evening she finds herself looking 
over alot of old music. She discovers a 
song that Laura had given to her when they 
were both schoolgirls. Her eyes fill with 
tears. She rushes to her writing-desk, and 
pours forth a long stream of reproaches and 
affectionate remembrances, and begs her 
‘*dear, dearest darling” to write at once 
and say what is the reason of her long si- 
lence. Laura replies with equal ‘‘ gush,” 
and for a time there is a rapid interchange 
of the warmest letters, and the two are the 
best of friends. 

Men are much less subject to this liking 
for alternate fits of coolness and ardour in 
their friendships than women are, for men 
have less time in which to enjoy these deli- 
cacies of the affections. Besides, few men 
keep up correspondence for the sake of 
correspondence. They limit their letters 
to a curt announcement of a coming visit, 
and a hasty wish that their friend and his 
household are in good health. To quarrel 
with a friend in order to get evidence of his 
regard when the quarrel is being made up, is 
an amusement only to be thought of in ex- 
treme leisure. They who have the weightier 
affairs of life to deal with —who are con- 
cerned in the manifold interests of a pro- 
fessional or business career — are less apt 
to put a factitious importance on their per- 
sonal relations with people outside their 
own domestic circle. Asa rule, men have 
fewer friends and more acquaintances 
than women have. A thorough friendship 
between two men, which has been tested 
for many years, is not likely to be endan- 
gered by absence, the ceasing of corres- 
pondence, or any of those trifling misunder- 
standings which certainly do become of 
importance in the friendships of women; 
while, as for acquaintances, one’s relations 
with them are preserved by the excellent 
safeguard of mutual indifference. 

The tendency to perpetuate a quarrel — 
we are not speaking now of these esthetic 

uarrels between lovers and friends, but of 
the more serious embroilments which occur 
in business, or in social relations — is not 
so much the result of a hasty temper as of 
an obdurate and wilful disposition. A 
choleric nature, that is constantly clashing 
with the people around it, is generally will- 
ing to close the dispute as rapidly as it was 
begun. An intemperate quickness to take 
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offence, and an equal readiness to forgive, is 
never the fruitful parent of those absurdly 
protracted quarrels in which men so fre- 
quently indulge. A hasty temper may 
originate the dispute; but it is ouly your 
man of a thoroughly quarrelsome disposi- . 
tion who will proceed to take the thing au 
grand sérieux, and make a mountain out of 
a molehill of a difficulty. It requires an 
amount of determination, of perverse obsti- 
nacy, to make a quarrel out of a misunder- 
standing; and it is in this circumstance 
that the man who cultivates a habit of self- 
control finds his reward. There are men 
whose fiery disposition is so far beyond 
their control that they cannot help taking 
offence at what other men would allow to 
pass unregarded; but there are few men 
who are not able to control their conduct 
in an affair which is spread over a consider- 
able time, and is known to be manifestly 
barren of result. It is not with a man’s 
temper, but with his pride, that reason has 
to fight in seeking to avoid a quarrel. A 
man is apt to say — 

‘*T know this quarrelling will do no 
good. Iam que aware that the injury is 
over and done, and so is the fit of resent- 
ment in which I gave him my opinion of 
his conduct. But, all the same, my anger 
was just and reasonable; and I am bound 
to show him that it was.” 

** You can’t show him,” you urge; ‘‘ he 
won't believe you.” 

‘*¢ Then I will tell him he is a fool.” 

‘** He won't believe that either.” 

**T can express my contempt for him.” 

** What good will that do you?” 

Of course it will do him none. But all 
the same, to solace his pride, he perpetu- 
ates this system of a profitless antagonism, 
instead of allowing the thing to slide from 
his mind. It may be said that every one is 
not sufficiently philosophic to put up with 
insult or injury meekly. But that is not 
the question. Ifthe matter in dispute be a 
business-matter, and if there be no means 
of amicable arrangement, there are the 
authorized legal methods of obtaining re- 
dress. If, on the other hand, the subject 
of difference be a man’s opinion, there is 
no means of redress beyond that of quiet 
representation. If that have no effect, it is 
impossible that arguments used in anger 
can have any. If a man announces ‘his 
opinion that your picture or poem is not a 
masterpiece of genius, you may consider 
him a fool, but you need not try to alter 
his opinion by quarrelling with him. You 
may forswear his society, as being a person 
of dull faculties; bnt surely it would argue 
very little self-respect if, even indirectly, 
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you displayed to him your anger over his 
want of penetration. In like manner, in 
business affairs, if you can substantially 
prove aman to be wrong in a law-court, | 
well and good ; but if that redress is impos- 
sible in this particular affair, and if the| 
man persists in what you conceive to be 
his unreasgnable and unjust position, it is | 
only a waste of energy, and a cause of bit- | 
terness, to quarrel with him. The wise 
man will observe, with Falstaff, that the 
time of life is short, and that a man who 
sets himself to cure all the wrong notions, 
and revenge all the unjust actions of the 
people about him, will have a pretty career 
before him in the world. 

Most foolish of all is to quarrel with 
what is past and over — with what is irre- 
trievable. The vindictiveness which char- 
acterizes, above all others, family quarrels, 
is astonishing to people who reflect that 
antediluvian longevity has gone from the 
earth. Paterfamilias has set his heart upon 
his eldest son marrying his cousin and join- 
ing two estates. Instead, Tom elopes with 
the daughter of a poor school-master, and 
from some remote country town implores 
forgiveness from his father. He is very 
sorry, but he could not live without Emily ; 
his cousin was a very nice girl, but he found 
it impossible to fall in love with her; if his 
father will forgive him this once, he will 
never do the like again; Emily is dying to 
be introduced to her new relatives — and so 
forth. But the father is obdurate; his son 
shall never darken his doors again. Tom 
has to begin life as a clerk in a Liverpool 
store, aided by surreptitious presents from 
his mother and sisters. Year after year 
they approach the subject delicately — on 
Christmas morning, perhaps, or on Tom’s 
birthday; but the father forbids his son’s 
name to be mentioned. Year after year 
Tom toils on, without ever sceing one of 
his family ; year after year the father goes 
about with this sorrow at his heart. And 
why? Simply because he will be consist- 
ent. Having said a thing, he will do it. 
The consideration that he is only torment- 
ing himself and those dearest to him to no 
purpose whatever does not weigh with him. 
He cannot recognize the wisdom of letting 
the dead past bury its dead. Tom has 
sinned, and must be punished. 

A good deal more ludicrous is the anger 
which expectant relatives exhibit on hear- 
ing that a certain old bachelor, on whose 
will they had counted, has gone and mar- 
ried. In their indecorous rage, they so far 
expose themselves to ridicule as to ‘‘ cut” 
the object of his choice. They will not 
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with this monster, who has deceived them 
with promises for years, and who now, in 
shameless defiance of these implied prom- 
ises, marries a young and blooming wife, 
in order that she may laugh at him while 
alive, and inherit his property when he is 
dead. But all the quarrelling in the world 
(on the part of the relatives) will not annul 
the marriage contract; and it would have 
been much better had they, on hearing of 
the marriage, consumed their disappoint- 
ment quietly, and let the thing blow over. 
But now the elderly bridegroom naturally 
resents their anger, and wonders if he can- 
not marry because they dislike the notion; 
they are aware of this resentment, and thus 
there is formed a basis for one of those 
family quarrels which may last a lifetime. 
That tendency to let any dispute drift 
into a quarrel is very mucha matter of 
habit; but it is a habit which may be 
greatly modified, if not wholly cured. We 
should teach ourselves, to begin with, that 
moderation in language and temper is evi- 
dence, not of weakness of character, but 
of the reverse. While a dispute is yet in 
embryo, moderation and self-control may 
remove it; but when it passes that stage — 
when it is developed into a quarrel — then 
all hope of setting the matter to-rights is at 
anend. The prudent man will now simply 
withdraw himself from the affair, instead of 
needlessly embittering himself in a useless 
struggle. Of course, it requires some «dis- 
cretion to know when the dispute has 
reached the point of being irremediable and 
it is at this point that it should be thrown 
up. Considerations of false pride should 
not be allowed to interfere. No matter 
how just your cause is, there is nothing to 
be gained by declaiming against the injus- 
tice of an obdurate opponent, who sees only 
right on his side. A man ought to study 
the history and development of former 
quarrels in which he has been engaged, in 
order to see how resultless they were, and 
what an enormous waste of time and tem- 
per they involved. He will see the mis- 
understanding grow more definite, until it 
reaches that stage at which it is impossible 
to remove it without the most heroic abne- 
gatign on one side or the other. He will 
perceive that neither side is willing to take 
the lead in coming to an arrangement. 
The cause of dispute becomes, by argument, 
bigger. Each disputant is now more con- 
firmed in his notions. By-and-by, they 
are not so anxious to prove themselves in 
the right as to punish each other for being 
quarrelsome and causing annoyance. The 
original ground of quarrel is lost sight of 
in this sense of mutual injury. They are 
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angry with each other because each has 
quarrelled, and the quarrel is continued out 
of revenge. How does it end? Time, the 
great pacifier, smooths down their wrath; 
but look at all they have suffered and lost 
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in the interim! It is fortunate, indeed, if 
one or other perceives the obvious lesson, 
and resolves thenceforth to abandon any 
dispute which reaches the irretrievable and 
merely recriminatory stage. 





A very big jewel has been found in Austra- 
lia, which was half believed to be a diamond, — 
a thing nearly as large as a turkey’s egg, weigh- 
ing some 900 carats, 3,600 grains, — or five 
times the weight of the Koh-i-Noor. The last 
telegram to Melbourne from the diamond dig- 
gings announced that it was, however, believed 
to be only crystallized quartz; but it had been 
deposited in the Mint at Sydney for safety, and 
its authenticity as a jewel had not been dis- 
proved. Genuine diamonds of great value, six 
carats and upwards, have, however, certainly) 
been found in these diggings not unfrequently, 
and though the prodigy may turn out a topaz or 
a delusion, there is no impossibility in its being 
a diamond egg after all. But even if it is, what 
a vexation it will be to the finder to think that 
he can by no possibility get for it five times the 
value of the Koh-i-Noor, still less the proper 
multiple of the price of a five or six-carat dia- 
mond! Suppose it really be a diamond, the 
unhappy finder will probably never be able to 
make up his mind to part with it, because he 
will never be able to convince himself that he 
might not get a higher price for so very fancy 
an article elsewhere. A jewel which you nei- 
ther know how to keep, —for to keep it safely 
would require an escort,—nor how to part 
with, must be a very dreadful possession indeed. 

Spectator. 


THE WITCHERY OF FASHION. 
AIR — ‘‘ Gee-ho-Dobbin.”’ 


Benotp Mother Shipton! Who knows of me 
not? 

By telling of fortunes my living I got. 

I passed for a witch of prodigious renown, 

And flew up aloft; but again I’ve come down. 
Lawks-a-daisy! 
The girls are crazy; 

Highty-tighty, the fashions, hey ho! 


What turrets and towers of topknots instead 

Of hats or of bonnets on top of the head, 

Piled tier above tier in a comical shape, 

With a fly-away feather and morsel of crape! 
Lawk isy! &ec. 


What dowager-trains at fine dinners and balls, 





Which, going down-stairs, a man treads on and 
falls 


Or dancing, the skirt of his partner off rends 
To the cost and the grief of her parents and 
friends! : 
Lawks-a-daisy! &c. 


Ah, there, I’ve no patience with them that I 


meet, 
With draggletails trapesing along in the street; 
They sweep off the pavement how many a mess 
My broom shouldn’t touch, with the tails of the 


dress! 
Lawks-a-daisy! &c. 
To the other extreme, though, best part of them 


goes; 
And I candidly own I approve the short clothes. 
With a neat foot and ankle they know what to 
do; 
Of course they have taken to my style of shoe. 
Law aisy! &c. 


Good half of her stocking Miss Pussy reveals; 
There goes Puss in boots, or in shoes with high 


heels, 
And buckles, as belles drawn by Hocartu you 


see, 
And TENNIEL may draw them that imitate me. 
Lawks-a-daisy! &c. 


Those heels give that ‘* Grecian bend ’? — just 
like my own, 
The stoop, if you like, of a crooked old crone, 
When I hobble about, with the help of a stick, 
As saucy boys say, upon hoofs like old Nick. 
Lawks-a-daisy! &c. 
Punch. 


TO A YOUTHFUL FELLOW RAILWAY 
TRAVELLER. 


O Basy, that with grave unwinking eyes 

At this dim lamp continuously dost stare, 

I stroke, with awe, thy somewhat fluffy hair, 

And let my fancy wander in surmise 

About the life which in the future lies 

For thee, fore-doomed with all thy kind to share 

Those ills to which (v. SHAKSPEARE) flesh is 
heir — 

E’en now thy portion, judging by these cries 

Which show dentition has commenced, and 
claim 

Thy mother’s undivided care, thy nurse’s zeal, 

Thy grandam’s pity roused from peaceful sleep, 

And cause me, as I watch thy little frame, 

Contented with my present state to feel, 

And all resolved a celibate to keep. Punch. 

















THE PORTRAIT IN MY 


CHAPTER IV. 
A SUITOR UNDER THE OLD REGIME. 


‘*MapaME DE MaALPIERE was quietly 
sipping her coffee, and fortunately took 
upon herself the whole burthen of conver- 
sation. ‘ My dear love,’ she said, glancing 
over her daughter’s dress, ‘ I don’t like you 
in that cotton gown and those clumsy, flat 
shoes; and why is your hair tied up quite 
at the back of your head, and without any 
ee It is very evident that Mdlle. 

oinet has had nothing to do with your 
toilet. You really look a perfect fright!’ 
‘Do I, mamma?’ Mdlle. Malpiere said, as 
she raised her eyes to the glass in which I 
had been contemplating for the last quarter 
of an hour that beautiful fair hair, fastened 
by a simple tortoise-shell comb, her bloom- 
ing colour, and the fineness of her slender 
waist, enclosed in a corsage of blue and 
white print. Her eyes met mine in the 
glass. She instantly turned her head away, 
with a look not so much of confusion as of 
annoyance. 

‘** You must excuse my daughter’s des- 
habille,’ Madame de Malpiere added, ad- 
dressing herself to me. ‘She did not 
know we should have company this evening, 
or she would have dressed for supper. I 
wish she would take more pains about her 
dress, but I cannot get her to attend to it. 
She pretends, foolish child, that she cannot 
walk in high-heeled shoes.’ 

*** Mademoiselle may perhaps be right 
on that point.’ Iventured to say. ‘It 
must be very difficult, Madame la Baronne, 
to keep one’s balance with shoes like yours.’ 
‘Oh, not at all,’ she quickly replied ; ‘I as- 
sure you it is all habit. I should not think 
of taking a step beyond my room with my 
morocco slippers, and with these little shoes 
I can walk very well. She put out at the 
same time her tiny foot, encased in a shoe 
of that absurd shape which only allowed the 
great toe to touch the ground, and then 
striking together the high, wooden heels, 
covered with white leather, she added with 
a sigh, ‘ I have danced in shoes of this kind 
in a ballet at the Hotel de Richelieu, in 
which I appeared as a shepherdess. But 
that was a long time ago.’ Then, passing 
by a sudden transition to graver thoughts, 
she exclaimed, ‘It is a terrible thing to 
live as we do here, excluded from society, 
and with hardly any intercourse with the 
world. I have never been able to reconcile 
myself to this kind of banishment. When 
I came to this spot after my marriage, I 
little thought I should spend my life here. 
I endured my solitude and ennui with pa- 
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many years of life before me, and felt as if 
there would be time enough later for amuse- 
ment, and so I allowed my youth to slip by. 
M. le Baron is kindness and good-nature 
itself; though we have not the same tastes, 
and though the life he leads here suits him 
exactly, he would always have been willing 
to take me to Paris. Every spring and 
every autumn the journey was talked of; 
but I have had a great many children, and 
whenever the time to set out approached, I 
was not able to travel. If if had not 
arranged this apartment in the way you see, 
and had my poor Boinet with me, I do not 
know what I should have done, I must have 
died of ennui.’ 

*** But Heaven in its mercy, Madame la 
Baronne, spared you one of your children,’ 
I timidly replied; ‘ and whilst you devoted 
yourself to your daughter’s education, the 
isolation you complain of must have been 
less sensibly felt.’ ‘Oh, of course,’ she 
answered. And bending down to fasten a 
bow of ribbon which had been lying on the 
table in her daughter’s hair, she added, 
‘This little puss has never left me. I 
taught her myself to read. [I also tried to 
give her music lessons, but the attempt was 
not very successful. Her education has 
been left a little to chance. I brought 
from Paris, with some other furniture, a lit- 
tle bookcase filled with works chosen by my 
late uncle, the Baillé d’Herbelay, who was 
a philosopher, and a friend of all the learned 
men of his time. My daughter has taken 
possession of those books, ancient and 
modern, and though they are not particu- 
larly amusing, her greatest pleasure is to 
read them. To-day she has spent the 
whole morning poring over a huge, thick 
volume.’ I ventured to address myself to 
Mdlle. Malpiere, and to ask her what was 
the work which had interested her so much ? 
‘ The Philosophical History of the East and 
of the West Indies, by the Abbé Raynall,’ 
she answered. ‘It is a very nice book, 
only I am sorry to find in it some passages 
favourable to the Jesuits.’ 

‘“** What, are you against the Jesuits?’ 
I asked ; ‘are you then a Jansenist, made- 
moiselle ? ’ 

‘***No, sir,’ she quickly replied; ‘I am 
nothing at all.’ ‘I am delighted that my 
daughter is fond of reading,’ Madame de 
Malpiere said, playing with her snuff-box 
as she spoke. ‘ For my part, I never could 
apply my mind to it, and as to serious books, 
I cannot endure them.’ Astonished at this 
undisguised frivolity, I answered, ‘If I 
might venture a suggestion, I would advise 
you, Madame la Baronne, to go out some- 


tience, because I was young, and with so| times, and walk on those beautiful adjacent 
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mountains, clothed with almost more flowers 
than grass. ‘The finest gardens do not 
present, I assure you, a more brilliant and 
smiling picture.’ 

*** Yes, I dare say it is very pretty,’ she 
replied, in an indifferent manner; ‘ but the 
roads which lead to these charming spots 
are not so smooth as the alleys at the Park 
of Versailles. We should have no end of 
precipices to cross.’ ‘ In that case,’ I said, 
‘we must look nearer home. If I were you, 
Madame la Baronne, I would try and in- 
terest myself about the people among whom 
I lived, and the details of rural life. I 
should often go into the village, and visit 
the tenants.’ ‘ Oh, dreadful,’ she exclaimed, 
laughing ; ‘ you do not know what you ad- 
vise! Every Sunday at church I have a 
distant view of these good people, and I 
can assure you that it is quite enough to 
take away any wish to see them nearer.’ 

‘**T saw a look of indignation in Mdlle. 
de Malpiere’s eyes, and in an almost imper- 
ceptible manner she moved a little further 
from her mother’s side. What I had said 
seemed, on the contrary, to meet with her 
tacit approval. She turned towards, me 
with a less stern expression of countenance. 
‘ There are, then, some very beautiful flow- 
ers, sir, on our wild mountains?’ she said. 
‘ As beautiful,’ I replied, ‘as any of which 
our gardens can boast. ‘There are slopes en- 
tirely covered with the blue heartsease and 
the purple-headed aconite, and all kinds of 
other plants, one more lovely than the other. 
But I suppose you have often walked, ma- 
demoiselle, in that part of your father’s 
property ?’ 

*** No, sir, never,’ she coldly replied. 
‘My mother does not go beyond the walls 
of the castle, except to church, and she 
would not allow me to walk anywhere with- 
out her.’ ‘Here is my husband,’ cried 
Madame de Malpiere, turning towards the 
half-open window; ‘he is coming into the 
court-yard.’ This announcement was speed- 
ily corroborated by a confused noise of 
footsteps, and the loud barking of several 
dogs. Almost immediately afterwards, the 
sound of a heavy tread was heard in the ad- 

joining room, and then the Baron made his 
appearance, with his game-bag slung over 
his shoulder, and a fowling-piece in his 
hand. Had I meet him anywhere else, I 
should have taken him for a poacher. He 
threw his cap on the sofa, wiped his sun- 
burnt face, and after cordially embracing 
me, inquired after my father. Then, turn- 
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creatures?’ asked Mdlle. de Malpiere, 
slipping her hand into the bag. ‘ Both,’ 
cried the Baron, in a tone of triumph, ‘I 
have three white partridges, two red ones, 
and a leveret, which has kept me on the run 
the whole morning. I should have ended by 
losing it, if it had not been for that tall fel- 
low who won the pewter plate at the wrest- 
ling-match last year.’ ‘ Pinatel?’ Mdlle. 
de Malpiere said. ‘ Exactly so,’ the Baron 
answered, displaying his spoils; ‘he just 
happened to be there with his dog —a dog 
I would willingly give ten crowns for, 
though he does look like a badger. I had 
shot that hare in the back, and it went 
tumbling down into a precipice under the 
rook of Pierre Fourcha. My dogs would 
not fetch it; even Leander refused. Upon 
this, Pinatel went in quest of it with his cur, 
and brought me back the creature, and here 
it is. As he was emptying his bag, the 
Baron exclaimed, ‘Look here, what on 
earth is this queer little concern?’ ‘Let 
us see,’ both the ladies said. It was a 
wooden figure, in the style of the Nuremberg 
dolls, roughly carved with a knife. ‘ What 
is that bit of wood intended to represent ?’ 
Madame de Malpiere asked, without touch- 
ing it. ‘A sportsman with a gun in his 
hand, I suppose,’ the Baron answered. 
‘No, papa; it is a shepherd keeping his 
flock, and leaning on his staff,’ Mdlle. de 
Malpiere said, as she took hold of the lit- 
tle figure. ‘Do put your gloves on before 
you touch that thing,’ the Baronne ex- 
claimed ; ‘ how do you know through whose 
hands that ugly figure has passed. I dare 
say some peasant boy made it in some dirty 
shed, sitting on the straw amongst his 
sheep.’ 

‘+ * Yes, very likely,’ replied her daughter, 
and she put the little figure in her pocket. 
‘I think it is the image of some saint,’ the 
Baron opined ; ‘ my gamekeeper slipped it, 
I have no doubt, into my bag to bring me 
luck.’ He then took off his belt, threw 
his powder-flask on his wife’s little table, 
and sank into the soft depths of an easy 
chair, with his elbows resting on the pearl- 
coloured damask cushions. Madame de 
Malpiere sat opposite to him, playing with 
her fan, and now and then taking a pinch 
of Spanish snuff out of a box of burnished 
gold. You may easily imagine what a 
strange contrast the husband and wife pre- 
sented. He with his thick, blue cloth 
waistcoat, his leather gaiters reaching above 
his knees, his sunburnt face, large heavy 
hands, and colossal figure; she with her 





ing to the Baronne and Mdlle. de Malpiere, 
he said, ‘How are you, wife? —how do 
you do, my little girl? Guess what game I 
ring you.’ 





‘Four-legged or two-legged| ments. I looked on in astonishment. 


bows, her lace, her small, slight figure, 
dainty manners, and aristocratic refine- 
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‘¢ The Baron asked me what was the news 
at Court, according to the style still in use 
at that time, and the conversation naturally 
turned on recent events. The old noble- 
man could not at all realise the importance 
and significance of what he called an auda- 
cious sedition, and spoke of it in terms of 
indignant contempt. ‘Sir,’ he said to me, 
emphatically, ‘we have nothing to appre- 
hend. The King is master, and he will 
show himself to be so as soon as he chooses 
it. With one look, one word, he will crush 
the factious multitude.” * Who knows?’ 
Mdlle. Malpiere ejaculated, with a singular 
expression of countenance. I said to my- 
self, ‘The study of the Philosophical His- 
tory of the East and the West Indies has, I 
see, borne its fruits.’ But I considered this 
leaning towards the new opinions as the 
youthful exuberance of a generous spirit, 
and I was not at all anxious as to the results 
it might have. 

‘* Supper was announced, and we went in- 
tothe nextroom. By Madame de Malpiere’s 
desire, I led her daughter in, and sat down 
by her side. But she did not vouchsafe to 
look again towards me, and when I spoke 
to her she answered shortly, and with a 
marked coldness of manner. Still I could 
evidently see that she was by no means out 
of spirits. On the contrary, there was a 
half-smiling, half-dreamy expression in her 
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wonderful. I was his scholar, but it is so long 
since I have played, that I am afraid I have 
forgotten his lessons.’ The card-table was 
near the window, and when I was seated at 
it, I found that there was only the curtain 
between me and Mdlle. Malpiere. She im- 
mediately moved away, and sat down by her 
mother. ‘ Do you then never play, Madame 
la Baronne?’ [I said, shuffling the cards. 
‘No, not at picquet,’ she answered. ‘ The 
Baron can never keep his eyes open after 
| supper, and as to my daughter, I could 
| never teach her the difference between a 
king of hearts and a knave of diamonds. 
|Having nobody to play with me, I some- 
‘times amuse myself with a solitary game at 
| patience. It is a sort of method of telling 
| fortunes with the cards.’ ‘ Will you tell me 
|mine?’? I said. ‘Oh, by all means,’ she 
answered, laughing and looking at her 
daughter. ‘ We will consult the cards to see 
| how soon a certain handsome, dark, young 
man will marry a fair young lady.’ Mdlle. 
de Malpiere blushed at this direct allusion, 
and a slight frown contracted. her pencilled 
eyebrows. A moment afterwards she asked 
her mother’s leave to withdraw, and curtsey- 
ing to me, left the room without speaking. 
‘Ah, madame,’ I exclaimed, ‘I am sadly 
afraid the cards do not return a favourable 
answer.’ ‘ In that case,’ she quickly replied, 
‘they do not speak the truth.’ And hold- 














face which perfectly bewildered me. 

‘* After supper we retired to the saloon, 
which was lighted up, and arranged as if a! 
numerous society had been expected. The 
arm-chairs were placed in a semi-circle oppo- 
site to the chimney, and a screen embroi- 
dered in gold and purple silk, with the arms 
of the Malpieres in the centre, stood before 
the hearth. The harpsichord was open, and 
the card-table set out. Madame de Malpiere 
sat down at the instrument, and played an 
easy little sonata with her eyes looking up 
at the ceiling, and her head moving to and 
fro in time with her performance. Mean- 
while, the Baron fell asleep, and Mdlle. de 
Malpiere gradually approached to the win- | 
dow, and at last ensconced herself in the 
recess, where she stood, half concealed by 
the curtain. I could just see her profile. 
She was leaning her forehead on her hands, 
and gazing through the half-closed shutters 
on the outer darkness, in the midst of which 
a few lights in the direction of the village 
showed that some of the cottagers had not 
yet retired to rest. 

*** Will you play cards with me?’ Ma- 
dame de Malpiere said, as she rose from the 
instrument. ‘ What do you say to a hun- 





dred at picquet? It was the Baillé d’Herbe- 
lay’s favourite game, and h 


is luck at it was | 


if you please, my dear son-in-law.’ 


ing out the pack to me, she added, ‘ Cut, 
We 

layed six games at picquet. Madame de 
Malpiere was in ecstacies; it seemed, she 
said, like being in Paris again. 

‘** When the clock struck twelve the Baron 
woke up, and said, looking at the clock, 
‘You ought, Iam sure, to be tired. We 
have kept you up much too late. It is all 
Madame de Malpiere’s fault. We have 
got into this bad habit of sitting up.’ 

** According to the old fashioned ideas 
of hospitality, he lighted me to my room, 
and before taking leave of me for the night, 
he pressed my hand affectionately, and said 
with some emotion, ‘ Your coming here 
has made me very happy. Good-night, my 
dear Count. To-morrow we shall talk of 
the future.’ 

‘* In spite of the fatigues of the day, I did 
not rest much that night. Mdlle. de Mal- 
piere’s image kept pursuing me, and seemed 
to hover behind the curtains of my canopied 
bed. If I fell.asleep I saw her, and when 
I awoke my thoughts carried on the dream. 
This feverish excitement subsided towards 
morning. The lovely phantom which had 


haunted me vanished with the first rays of 


dawning light, and the delightful hopes and 


anticipations which had filled my mind dur- 
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ing the night gave way to an unaccountable 
feeling of depression. I was in this state 
when, at an early hour, the Baron walked 
into my room. Though the clock had not 
yet struck seven, I was already up and 
dressed. He took a chair, and sitting | 
down by me, began at once without any | 
preface, ‘My dear Count, the reception | 
we have given you must have plainly shown 
what our feelings are with regard to your 
views incoming here. You have quite won 
my wife’s heart ; she is delighted with your 
appearance, your manners, your conversa- 
tion. For my part, I felt to love you at 
once because of your great likeness to your 
father, the worthiest man I know. Now it 
is for you to say if there is anything about 
my daughter’s looks which does not take 
your fancy, and if you find her pretty and 
attractive enough for you.’ ‘Oh, Mon-| 
sieur le Baron,’ I exclaimed, ‘ she is the} 
loveliest, the most charming person I ever 
beheld! If I can obtain her hand, I shall , 
consider myself the most fortunate man in 
the world.’ ‘In that case,’ the Baron an- | 
swered, with a pleased smile, ‘ we have | 
nothing to do but to draw up the settle-| 
ments and fix the day for the wedding.’ | 
‘You do not anticipate, then, any obsta- | 
cle?’ I asked, in an agitated voice. ‘No, | 
what obstacle could there be?’ he replied; | 
‘you have my consent, and Madame de | 
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low silk fastened to a plain staff of black 
wood. As the Baron stood gazing on 
these trophies, he said, ‘ They may abolish 
all titles of nobility, they may deprive us 
of all our rights, but they can never make 
that those old Saracen banners should be 
mere worthless rags. And it is the same 
with us. As long as our race exists it will 
be noble by right, and noble in fact, in 
spite of revolutions.’ I quote the old noble- 
man’s words, because they give you an 
idea of his principles, and account for the 
stern inflexibility he testified later on. 

** A little before dinner-time, Madame de 
Malpiere sent Mdlle. Boinet to request me 
to come to her room. To my great disap- 
pointment, I found her alone. 

*** Good-morning, my dear Count,’ she 
said. ‘The Baron has given me a hint of 
what passed between you this morning. .I 

as longing to tell you how charmed I am 
with the delicacy of your sentiments. They 
are worthy of a high-minded gentleman. I 
approve very much of your wish to begin, 
in the first place, by winning my daughter's 
affections.’ ‘I shall try my utmost to do 
so,’ I answered with a sigh. ‘ You will not 
be at aloss for opportunities of ingratiating 
yourself,’ replied Madame de Malpiere. ‘I 
would, for instance, advise you to join my 
daughter in the parterre, where she is gone 
to take awalk. Ihave secured for you this 


Malpiere’s — what would you desire more ?’ | little ¢é¢e-@-¢éte with her.’ 


I clasped the hand he held out to me in | 


token of his promise, and then asked him 
as a favour to delay my happiness for a 
little while. ‘I beseech you,’ I said, ‘ not 
to tell Mdlle. de Malpiere that you have 


CHAPTER V. 
THE COURTSHIP. 
** MADEMOISELLE DE MALPIERE was 


accepted my proposals for her. Allow me | walking slowly under the shade of what 


a few days, during which I shall endeavour | 
{of long bower on one side of the parterre, 


to win her own consent.’ 


used to be called a pleached alley, a sort 


‘*He laughed and answered, ‘ Oh, by all | ending with an arbour, if at least a sort of 
means, my dear Count, I can refuse no re- | trellice painted light green, up which a few 
= of yours. Pay your court to my|creepers were twisting their sickly shoots, 

aughter, fair Amadis. Her heart must be | could be dignified by that name. I hurried 
made of steel if it does not soon surrender | into a little walk which ran parallel to the 


at discretion. Now,’ he added, ‘ come to 
breakfast, and then I will take you over the 
castle. We have plenty of time to spare ; 


jalley, but Mdlle. de Malpiere was so en- 


| 


grossed by her own thoughts that she did 
not notice my approach. I saw her go 


my wife only gets up for dinner at twelve | into the summer-house and seat herself on 


o'clock.’ 


the bench where she had left her work- 


** The Castle of Malpiere is now, I sup- | basket. For a few minutes she remained 





pose, a heap of ruins; but at that time not in a pensive attitude, her head leaning on 
one stone of its ramparts was missing, and | her hand, her elbow resting on a little gar- 
it contained treasures of on value. i table. I <" ee to ag 
The armoury and the archives especially | her meditation, but when she took up her 
were full of rare and highly interesting | embroidery and began diligently to ply her 
curiosities. In the tower of the keep were | needle, I joined her in the arbour. The 
some banners, which had been brought back | instant she saw me Mdlle. de Malpiere rose 
from the Holy Land by one of the — of | as if o _— = go away. I rapsiny to 
Malpiere at the time of the crusades. |say, ‘Madame la Baronne gave me leave 
They consisted only of strips of faded mer be come and look for you, Mademoiselle. 
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Will you allow me to offer you my hand to 
escort you back to the drawing-room ?’ 

‘She bowed in a way that did not imply 
either consent or refusal, and continued to 
keep ber eyes bent down on her work. I 
felt tdd much agitated to begin the conver- 
sation, and remained silent, which must have 
seemed to her extraordinary. In order to 
relieve my embarrassment I took up and 
held in my hand one end of the long stripe 
of blue silk which she was ornamenting with 
silver and gold lace. The taste and exe- 
cution of this elaborate piece of embroidery 
was very questionable, but I kept gazing 
upon it as if it had been a chef daeuvre 
worthy of the most profound admiration. 
After having carefully studied its details, I 
replaced it in a very respectful manner on 
the table before Mdlle. de Malpiere, and 
asked her for whom she intended this work 
of her hands. ‘ For him who shall deserve 
it,’ slfe replied, spreading out the piece of 
silk on her knees, in order to judge of the 
effect of a bit of edging she had been add- 
ing to the embroidery. ‘Is there, then, 
going to be a tournament?’ I said, with a 
smile ; ‘ because in that case, Mademoiselle, 
I shall certainly enter the lists, and dispute 
against all comers the prize you propose to 
award to the conqueror.’ ‘No, sir,’ she 
answered, with a half-amused look, ‘I am 
sure you won't.’ ‘Why not, Mademoi- 
selle?’ I exclaimed. ‘I would willingly 
run the risk of my life to obtain, I do not 
say this scarf, but something far less pre- 
cious —a ribbon, or even a flower which 
you had worn.’ She resented this foolish 
speech by turning her head away with a 
look of annoyance. ‘Do tell me,’ I urged, 
‘what would be the way to win so inestima- 
ble a prize.’ ‘ The way would be,’ she an- 
swered, ‘ to overcome a crowd of competi- 
tors.’ This was said with a smile border- 
ing on a sneer. ‘I shall carry it off,’ I 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You will dono such thing,’ 
she said again, smiling, ‘ you will not even 
try todo so.’ ‘ What can prevent me?’ T 
asked. She replied — ‘ Next Sunday is the 
féte of the village. All the young men 
will take part in the games. In the after- 
noon they wrestle on the green, and the 
strongest and most active of the lot will re- 
ceive this scarf. So you see that I was 
right when I said that you would not even 
wish to compete for it.’ ; 

‘« T was weak enough to feel vexed with 
this explanation, and I instantly replied, 
* And so, then, Mademoiselle, the work of 
your hands is to figure by the side of the 
pewter dish your father was mentioning yes- 
terday. Allow me to say, that this is doing 
too great an honour in my opinion to that 
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public-house —: She seemed more 
deeply wounded by these words than I had 
expected. ‘The colour rose in her face, 
and she exclaimed, in a tone of indignation 
and even anger, ‘ You despise, I see, the 
people and their amusements. Your pride 
disdains the industrious, simple-hearted 
men whose labour you live upon. But 
patience, patience !° 
‘* It was hardly then the time to make my 
rofession of faith on philosophical and polit- 
ical subjects, so I merely said, ‘i assure you 
that I neither despise or disdain anybody, 
the most obscure and humble. I must, 
however, admit that I have sympathies and 
repugnances which result from my educa- 
tion.’ ‘From your prejudices,’ she sub- 
joined in a low voice. I did not choose to 
take exception to this phrase, which might 
have led to an argument, and I contented 
myself with answering, ‘I own that I am 
exclusively attatched to the society in which 
I have always lived, and I am convinced 
that you will share that feeling when you 
have once taken your place in it, amongst 
the most lovely, the most admired, the most 
respected of its members.’ She shook her 
head, and in an almost inaudible voice ut- 
tered the word, ‘ Never.’ ‘What!’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘ have you not the least desire to 
become acquainted with that refined and in- 
tellectual world which your education must 
have given you already some idea of ? 
Would you not like to leave for a while 
your solitary home, and visit that great city 
of Paris you have so often heard of ?’ ‘ No, 
sir,’ she replied, ‘it would give me, on the 
contrary, the greatest pain to leave our 
poor mountains. I dread everything that 
could lead to my going away from here.’ 
**T was not altogether displeased with 
this reply, for it was evident that if Mdlle. 
de Malpiere persisted in her resolution 
never to leave the old fortress where she 
had been born, I had every chance of be- 
coming her husband, if only from the lack 
of any other possible suitor. I also foresaw 
storms in the future likely to obscure the 
calm and brilliant existence which I should 
otherwise have planned for her elsewhere ; 
and the idea of living in retirement with so 
charming a companion in this remote corner 
of the world was by no means distasteful to 
me. ‘You may be right,’ I said, after a 
short silence. ‘It is perhaps true wisdom 
to prefer the peace and tranquillity you en- 
je here to any other mode of existence. 
iverywhere else your life might be dis- 
turbed by events against which no human 
foresight could secure you. If the Revolu- 
tion does not stop, who knows what will be 





the fate of that brilliant, refined, fashion- 
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able society I was speaking of just now. It 
would be far better to live in the most pro- 
found seclusion than to witness the decay 
and destruction of that old French society 
to which the new régime has already dealt 
such terrible blows. Its ranks are already 
thinning; the nobility emigrates or with- 
draws into the provinces. I should prob- 
ably find in Paris many salons shut up, 
many aristocratic houses deserted. Under 
these circumstances I could easily make up 
my mind to give up the world and lead the 
life of « simple country gentleman.’ 

««* You, sir!’ she quickly replied: ‘ you 
could not do it. You would be like my 
mother, for ever regretting the parties, the 
balls, the visits, the card-playing, and _ all 
the amusements you have been accustomed 
to.’ ‘It would only depend upon you,’ [ 
exclaimed, with a burst of impassioned ad- 
miration, ‘to prevent my regretting any- 
thing.’ She drew back to the furthest end 
of the bench on which we were sitting, and 
shrugged her shoulders with a scornful de- 
fiant expression, which would have made 
another woman ugly, but which, by some 
unaccountable fascination, only served to 
render her more captivating. ‘Then, with- 
out taking any further notice of me, and as 
if tired of conversation, she leant on her el- 
bows against the trellice, and through that 
sort of lattice, sat gazing on the landscape. 
Her muslin cap had fallen off her head, 
and though her face was turned away from 
me, I could see, through the locks of her fair 
hair, its lovely outline, her smooth white 
temples and swan-like neck, at the back of 
which were hanging the ends of a black 
ribbon. A rather long silence ensued. I 
was watching her with anxiety and admira- 
tion, not venturing to speak first but impa- 
tiently waiting for the moment when she 
would turn again her head towards me. She 
had not changed her position, and seemed 
absorbed in a sort of gloomy reverie. But 
all at once I saw her start and blush up to 
the roots of ber hair. I could almost per- 
ceive the beating of her heart through the 
folds of the muslin handkerchief which 
covered her breast. She leant tremblingly 
against the trellice-work, as if ready to 
faint from the excess of her agitation. , With 
an irresistible curiosity I sprang from the 
seat and stood behind her, looking over 
her shoulder and trying to make out the 
cause of that extraordinary emotion. But 
in vain I cast my eyes in every direction. 
There was no one passing under the castle 
walls. Everything was quiet and silent 
about the place, and, further off, I could see 
nothing but women washing their linen near 
a fountain, where my mule-driver was wa- 
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tering his beasts, and, beyond the village, 
only a few peasants at work here and there, 
and one or two goatherds following in the 
wake of their wandering flocks. 

** All this lasted but a short moment. 
Mdlle. de Malpiere drew a deep breath, 
and hid her face an instant with her pocket- 
handkerchief. When she removed it the 
burning flush had passed away from her 
cheeks. She turned towards me with a 
calm, proud look, which showed she did 
not think I had noticed anything. And 
indeed I remained in complete doubt, not 
knowing how to account for what I had 
observed, and almost inclined to believe m 
fancy had deceived me. Twelve o’cloc 
struck, and the dinner-bell ringing, I offered 
to lead Mdlle. de Malpiere back to the 
house, but she declined on the plea that 
she wished to gather some flowers on her 
way through the garden. We met at the 
hail-door. She then made me a curtsey, 
just touched the sleeve of my coat with the 
tip of her fingers, and we entered the house 
together. 

‘* At dinner the conversation naturally 
reverted to public affairs, and the events 
which had taken place during the last few 
months. ‘ The effect of these disorders has 
been felt even in this part of the country,’ 
the Baron said. ‘ The peasantry, especially 
the younger men, are infected by a very 
seditious spirit, and a secret agitation reigns 
in the whole neighbourhood. Each fresh 
piece of political news serves to keep u 
the excitement.’ ‘ The political most E 
exclaimed; ‘ and how does it reach these 
good people, I wonder?’ ‘ By a number 
of indefatigable agents,’ the Baron replied. 
‘ For instance, through those itinerant arti- 
sans who wander about the country carry- 
ing on their back the whole of their stock 
in trade, and those lusty vagabonds, too, 
who make it their business to haunt the 
village fairs and festivals for the purpose 
of competing for prizes at the running and 
wrestling matches. The news these per- 
sons circulate is transmitted from one 
neighbourhood to another with considera- 
ble rapidity. They are the most active 
propagators of sedition, and have already 
done a great deal of harm. Lately they 
spread the report that the Assembly had 
decreed the destruction of all the habita- 
tions of the nobility, from the fortified cas- 
tles defended by ramparts, down to the 
small manor-houses with their dovecots and 
rabbit warrens. Instantly the peasants in 
the plains were stirred up like a nest of 
ants, and marched to the assault of the 
Chateau de Maussane, a handsonie building 
in the modern style, with a suite of apart- 
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ments on the ground floor as easy of ac- 
cess as a ball-room. The next day a de- 
tachment of the Regiment of Bourgogne 
quartered at arrived to quell the dis. 
turbance, but all was over by that time. 
The peasants had dispersed, after laying 
everything to waste and burning. They 
are difficult times, but I have no fear as to 
the issue,’ the Baron replied, with a confi- 
dence that could not be shaken. ‘It is 
not the first time that factions have deso- 
lated France, and our fathers were familiar 
with civil wars. We shall do as they did; 
we shall fight for our religion, our King, 
and our rights! These old walls have been 
more than once besieged by the Huguenots 
in the days of the League, but never 
scaled.’ 

‘* After dinner the Baron said he was 
going to take a little turn with his gun in 
the warren. This meant a walk of more 
than three leagues, which generally lasted 
until nightfall. I remained, therefore, alone 
with Madame de Malpiere, for her daughter 
had disappeared as soon as we had left the 
dining-room. I saw her go into a little 
boudoir, the door of which remained half 
open, and when she moved about I could 
just catch sight of her shadow on the oak 


floor. 

‘¢* Well, my dear sir,’ said Madame de 
Malpiere, seating herself comfortably in 
her arm-chair, ‘ have you been paying your 


court!’ ‘Ihave, Madame, but I am very 
much out of heart,’ I replied. ‘Oh, Mon- 
sieur,’ she cried, ‘ you have no occasion to 
be so. I know that my daughter is not at 
all tender-hearted. She will not appear at 
first to like you, but it is impossible that 
she should not appreciate your merits. It 
may be some time before you succeed in 
touching the heart of this obdurate fair one, 
but, in the meantime, I can see no objec- 
tion to your marrying her.’ 

‘* The unaccountable circumstance which 
had disturbed my mind in the morning re- 
curred to me, and I said, in a hesitating 
manner, ‘But suppose a more fortunate 
man than myself has already succeeded in 
winning her affections?’ At these words 
Madame de Malpiere cast up her eyes and 
her hands. ‘ My dear sir,’ she exclaimed, 
‘there is not for ten leagues round a man 
to whom a girl like my daughter could have 
given a thought. No one visits here ex- 
cept a few-old friends of the Baron’s, who 
sometimes do us the honour of dining with 
us after a day’s shooting with him. M. de 
la Tusette, for instance, who shares with 
him the lordship of the manor of Pied- 
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too, who was formerly one of the rangers 
of the royal forests—all very excellent 
people, and of unexceptionable birth, I ad- 
mit, but by no means agreeable members 
of society.” 

‘* Whilst Madame de Malpiere was thus 
allyaing my apprehensions, I happened to 
cast my eyes on a most exquisite oval 
frame, in which was stuck a most wretched 
English print of Clarissa Harlowe escaping 
from her father’s house, which neither as to 
size or beauty fitted the magnificent speci- 
men of carving which encircled it. Madame 
de Malpiere’s glance had followed mine, 
and with her usual versatility she in- 
stantly changed the subject of discourse. 
‘Yes, I see,’ she said, ‘that you think 
it doing too much honour to that stupid 
engraving to put it in that frame. I 
am quite of your opinion, but it is, how- 
ever, my own doing, and you will under- 
stand my reasons when I tell you what led 
to it. You must know that I was so dread- 
fully bored here the first year of my mar- 
riage that I became in consequence posi- 
tively ill. The Baron was always looking 
out for something to amuse me. He hap- 
pened to hear of an Italian painter, who 
was making the round of the neighbouring 
chateaux seeking for employment. He took 
it into his head to send for him to maxe iny 
picture, and at the same time he sent to 
Paris for a handsome frame and a box of 
coloured crayons, for portraits in pastel are 
the only ones I like, and I would not on 
any account have had mine done in any other 
manner. The Italian did not arrive, how- 
ever, for three or four months, and when 
at last he did come I was grown dreadfully 
thin, and so weak that I could hardly walk 
a step. However, to please the Baron, I 
consented to have my likeness taken, but 
after the first sitting I was obliged to give 
it up. My health completely gave way, 
and f did not leave my bed for six weeks. 
The first time I came out of my room he 
brought me here, and making me sit down 
in front of that frame he said, ‘* Our Italian 
painter did not require to see you more 
than once in order to set to work. Look 
jup, dear heart, and tell me if you do not 
|recognise your own features in that face.” 
I positively shrieked, for the abominable 
| wretch had actually painted me in oils, and 
| besides that he had the beautiful idea of 
| dressing me up like a Roman or a Turk, or 
‘I don’t know what, with a yellow drapery 
round my waist, and on my head a sort of 
|turban, and no powder. I told the Baron 
| I could not abide to see myself in that dress, 





fourcha; M. de Verdache, one of our glass | even in a picture, and that, with his permis- 
manufacturing nobles; M. de Cadarasse, | sion, I would send that horrid daub into 
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the lumber room. It was accordingly car- 
ried up-stairs, but the frame remained 
where it was, and Boinet bethought herself 
of sticking that print into it. I locked up 
the box of crayons, in the hope that some 
other painter might perhaps come this way, 
but we never see those foreign artists now, 
and so that affected Clarissa Harlowe still 
occupies my place.’ 

‘«** Perhaps you would allow me,’ I said, 
‘to try and take your likeness; I can draw 
a little.’ ‘No, no. I thank you very much, 
but it is too late now,’ she answered, with 
a sort of melancholy vivacity. ‘It is at 
twenty, my daughter’s age, that a woman 
should have her portrait taken; it is her 
picture I should like to see in that frame.’ 
‘If she will sit to me,’ I exclaimed, enchant- 
ed with the hint, ‘ I can begin it to-morrow.’ 
‘Why not to-day ?’ cried Madame de Mal- 

eire; ‘we have only to let my daughter 

now,’ and she invited me by a sign to fol- 
low her intothe boudoir. Mdlle. Malpiere 
was standing reading near a little bookcase, 
the old Baillé d’Herbelay’s, of course. 
When we came in she quickly threw down 
the volume, but without any attempt at con- 
cealing it. When her mother told her that 
I was going to take her portrait, she evinced 
neither satisfaction nor dissatisfaction, but 
carelessly twisting up her fair, long curls, 
she answered, laconically, ‘Iam ready.’ 
*Not so fast, Mademoiselle, not so fast,’ 
cried Madame de Malpiere; ‘I must have 
you dressed as a nymph, and your hair 
slightly powdered, and you must wear it 
in sky-blue bows.’ ‘ Yes, mamma,’ she 
answered, with a look of resignation. ‘Go 
into your room with Boinet,’ Madame de 
Malpiere continued, ‘and while she dresses 
your hair, I will get everything ready here. 

I remained alone in the boudoir, and 
could not resist the temptation of ascertain- 
ing what book it was Mdlle. de Malpiere had 
been reading. I found it was Rousseau’s 
Nouvelle Heéloise. A sentence in the pre- 
face of that work flashed across my mind — 
‘The woman who will venture to read this 
book is as good as lost.’ * Thank Heaven,’ 
I thought to myself, ‘ we have no St. Preux 
here.’ Iwas too young, too thoughtless, 
too much in love to make any more serious 
reflections on this discovery. I put back 
the volume in its place, only regretting that 
chance had happened to throw it in Mdlle. 
de Malpiere’s way. 

‘*Madame de Malpiere, like all persons 
who are habitually idle, was wonderfully ac- 
tive when for once she hit upon something 
todo. Under her superintendence the lit- 
tle room was transformed into a kind of 
studio, and she sent for the box of crayons, 
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the sheets of vellum, and all the things 
which were to have been originally used by 
the Italian artist. Mdlle. de Malpiere m 
the dress and coiffure her mother had de 
sired, looked on with indifference at all these 
preparations. When they were completed 
she said it was too late to begin that day, 
that I should not have time to sketch in her 
portrait. ‘You are right, my dear,’ her 
mother replied; ‘ and, moreover, it is time 
for our goiter. Ring the bell, that Boinet 
may send us up cakes and fruit.’ The fruit 
Madame la Baronne spoke of was a plateful 
of those little yellow peaches which I eat 
this morning with so much relish. Madlle. 
Boinet took them up one after another on 
the point of a fork, and after peeling and 
cutting them in quarters with a silver knife, 
she poured upon them sugar and wine. 
Madame de Malpiere helped me to some of 
this compote, and said with a sigh, ‘ This ts 
the only fruit which ripens here.’ ‘It is 
quite excellent,’ I answered, with perfect 
sincerity. ‘It is very kind of you to say 
so,’ she replied; ‘ they would not be eatable 
but for the art Boinet possesses of improv- 
ing their flavour with Malmesley wine. She 
prepares cherries for me in the same way 
when it is the season for it. That woman 
is a perfect treasure. She has neat, handy 
ways of doing things which make her ser- 
vices invaluable. I wanted her to have 
married some peasant in the village, whom 
I could have made an upper servant aftef 
she had polished him up a little. But she 
could never make up her mind to marry one 
of those clownish fellows.’ 

‘* * Really, mamma,’ exclaimed Mdlle. de 
Malpiere, with a sudden vivacity, ‘ it would 
have only been too great an honour for her. 
Those clownish fellows, as you call them, 
are free, independent men, whereas her 
sition as a servant is a servile one.’ h, 
good Heavens!’ Madame de Malpiere ex- 
claimed, ‘ what is the meaning of these fine 
phrases? Where have you learnt this non- 
sensical trash, my dear? Let me tell you 
that Mdile. Boinet’s excellent conduct and 
the refinement of her manner have raised 
her long ago above what you call a servile 
condition. I beg to assure you that she 
would have lowered herself greatly in the 
social scale by marrying a man inferior to 
her in mind and education — one of those 
boorish, stupid peasants whom you call free 
independent men.’ 

** Mdlle. de Malpiere coloured violently 
at this kind of reproof, and hung down her 
head with a look of embarrassment and ill- 
I was surprised at her 


concealed anger. 
seeming so annoyed at her mother’s words, 





but my thoughts did not go any further. I 
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ought to have understood by that time that 
the education she had secretly given herself 
had created an impassable gulf between us. 
I ought to have been more alarmed at the 
ideas and feelings she sometimes expressed, 
and foreseen their ultimate results. Yes, it 
would have been well for her and for me if 
I had that day left the Castle of Malpiere, 
and given up all thoughts of this odious but 
too captivating girl; it might havesaved her 
from a terrible fate. But 1 remained, and 
her doom was sealed.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FEAST OF ST. LAZARE. 


M. pe CHAMPAUBERT paused after he had 
uttered these last words, and looked up at 
the picture. After gazing for a little while 
sadly and intently at the lovely face, which 
seemed to listen to him with a smile, he 
went on: — 

‘*T took possession of my newly-arranged 
studio, and in three or four days finished 
that portrait.” 

‘* And you signed it with your initials,” 
added Dom Gérusac; ‘‘ I have often noticed 
that there was an M. and a C. at the corner 
near the beading.” 

‘* How carefully you must have examined 
that anonymous picture!” M. de Champau- 
bert replied; ‘‘ yet itis by no means a chef 
d euvre.” 

** No, certainly not,” my uncle answered 
with his usual simplicity. 

‘* But it was an excellent likeness,” the 
Marquis subjoined, ‘‘ and was, therefore, 
of course reckoned perfect. I will not treat 
you, my dear Thomas, to a description of 
all the feelings of my infatuated heart dur- 
ing three or four days, which were spent in 
contemplating that lovely face, and striving 
to reproduce on paper the nearest possible 
resemblance to those beautiful features. 
The sittings generally lasted several hours, 
for the Baronne was in a state of restless 
impatience to see my work finished. As 
soon as she was up, she came to the boudoir, 
where I was already established, and im- 
mediately sent for her daughter. Mdle. de 
Malpiere then made her appearance, dressed 
as you see her there, with her hair arranged 
in that way. She walked leisurely into the 
room, and sitting down at a little distance 
from the table, drew herself up in her stiff 
corsage, fixed her eyes upon me with a de- 
fiant expression, crossed her beautiful arms 
on her chest, and remained immovable in 
the position I had prescribed. 

‘* Madame de Malpiere, when I began to 
draw, used to cry out with an amusing 
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impatience, ‘ Smile, my dear, smile then! 
But in spite of the maternal injunctions, 
she sat on proud and silent, till by degrees 
the expression of her countenance under- 
went a change. A sort of dreamy reverie 
seemed to steal over her, which I would 
not for the world have interrupted, for then 
her features resumed a more natural ex- 
pression, a soft light shone in the blue orbs 
of her matchless eyes, and sometimes she 
looked at me, but I felt it was uncon- 
sciously, with the enchanting smile I have 
reproduced in that portrait. Two or three 
times during those long sittings, I remained 
for a little while alone with her. Then her 
expression instantly altered; she turned 
her eyes away from me with a look of 
haughty reserve, which seemed meant to 
convey that any attempt at conversation 
would be disagreeable to her. But I was 
so desperately in love, and in consequence 
so obstinately sanguine, that these signs of 
indifference, and even aversion, did not de- 
stroy the hope that my love and my de- 
voted attentions would end by softening 
that proud heart, and I began to think it 
would be as well, as her mother had said, 
to marry her in the meantime. 

‘* The Baron did not know I was making 
his daughter’s portrait. Madame de Mal- 
piere intended it to be a surprise for him, and 
was keeping the secret with all the discretion 
she was capable of. It was not difficult, for 
he was out shooting all day, and in the even- 
ing he did not think of inquiring what we 
had been doing during his absence. When 
my chef d’euvre was finished, I placed it in 
the frame, and hung it up myself in the 
drawing-room, opposite to the arm-chair in 
which the Baron took his nap after supper. 
As soon as the sun had set that evening, 
Madame de Malpiere desired the shutters 
to- be closed, and the lustre which hung 
from the ceiling to be lighted up, as well as 
the branch-candlesticks over the chimney- 
piece. Mdlle. Boinet had stripped the 
garden, in order to make up an enormous 
cypher of flowers and foliage, which she 
fastened above the frame. It was formed 
of two M’s, surrounded by a coronet. The 
clever creature had bethought herself that 
my Christian name was Maximin. ‘ What 
a charming idea!’ Madame de Malpiere 
emphatically remarked. ‘Do look, my 
dear, at that cypher.’ ‘Yes, it is m 
cypher,’ Mdlle. de Malpiere quickly said, 
as if to protest against her mother’s in- 
terpretation of the symbolic monogram. 
‘ Those two M’s mean Marie de Malpiere.’ 

‘‘The Baron was coming home just at 
that minute. His wife went to meet him, 
and brought him in triumph to the door of 
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the drawing-room. ‘Oh, what a beautiful 
omen !’ he exclaimed, when he perceived 
nis daughter’s portrait. ‘ How like it is! 
how perfect!’ Madame de Malpiere en- 
joyed his surprise for a little while, and 
then said with a smile, ‘ You do not ask the 
name of the painter?’ ‘Aye, indeed I 
ought to do so, my love; I am sure I owe 
him a great many thanks,’ he good-na- 
turedly replied. ‘ Here he is,’ his wife 
said, taking me by the hand; ‘it is his 
modesty which prevents his coming for- 
ward.’ The good old man embraced me 
most affectionately, and said in a gay light 
manner, but with a little emotion, ‘ Well, 
we make an exchange. I give you the 
original and you leave me the copy.’ At 
the same time he turned towards his daugh- 
ter, and held out his hand as if to ask for 
hers, in order to place it in mine, but she 
drew back, and with her eyes bent on the 
ground, hid herself behind her mother. 
‘Well, vou have my promise, and that is 
enough,’ he added more seriously. 

**That night at supper, he said to his 
wife, ‘Have you forgotten my dear, that 
to-morrow is the Feast of St. Lazarus, the 
patron Saint of the place?’ ‘ Well, I cer- 
tainly never thought of it,’ she answered in 
a careless tone. ‘A great many people 
are already arrived,’ the Baron subjoined, 
‘As I came home from shooting, I saw 
them all flocking this way, gipsies, horse- 
dealers, pedlars, and all the variety of 
tramps that pitch their tents on the ground 
of the fair the day before it opens. The 
folk from the low country are coming up in 
crowds, and when the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages swarm here to-mor- 
row, there will be an immense number of 
people gathered together. It used to be 
the custom,’ he added, turning to me, ‘ for 
the wife or the daughter of the lord of the 
manor to open the ball with one of the vil- 
lage lads. My wife did away with this 
practice, but my daughter chose to revive 
it last year, and danced with the peasants 
as her grandmother and her great grand- 
mother had done before her, but this year 
things must be managed differently. We 
shall go to the village only for Mass at the 
parish church.’ * You don’t mean, sir, that 
we shall not be present at the games?’ 
exclaimed Mdlle. de Malpiere. ‘No, my 
dear,’ ber father answered, in a decided 
manner. ‘Times are not what they used 
to be, and you cannot appear in a place 
where you might not perhaps meet with 
proper respect.’ 

*** You are not really going to regret 
that rustic ball, I hope,’ Madame de Mal- 
piere said, in a tone of indulgent reproach. 
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‘Charming partners, upon my word! those 
hot-faced perspiring fellows, dressed as in 
the heart of winter, in coats of green 
frieze, and short breeches of the same 
material; and, moreover, with worsted 
stockings in their heavy, clumsy shoes!’ 
‘O Mamma! what do their clothes sig- 
nify ?’ exclaimed Mdlle. de Malpiere, in a 
tone of intense though suppressed irrita- 
tion. ‘ There is nothing coarse about these 
men but their dress. The simplicity of 
their manners is perhaps preferable to the 
refinements of our politeness; and, in spite 
of the peculiarities which shock you so 
much, their society is very endurable, I 
assure you.’ ‘Well, possibly so, in the 
open air,’ the Baronne replied, with a little 
affected laugh. 

‘*T remembered then the blue embroid- 
ered scarf, and turning to the Baron, I 
asked, ‘ Will the conqueror, then, not re- 
ceive the prize from the hands of Mdlle. 
de Malpicre?’ ‘He will come here for 
it after the sports are over,’ he replied. 
* Madame la Baronne will receive him and 
his companions in the hall down-stairs. 
This does not commit us to anything.’ He 
then led his wife back to the drawing-room. 
I remained a minute behind with Mdlle. de 
Malpiere, and trembling with emotion I 
whispered to her, ‘ To-morrow your mother 
will tell you what has been settled. My 
happiness depends upon your answer. [ 
cannot be happy if I do not obtain your 
free consent.’ She drew back, and looking 
me straight in the face, she said in a low 
voice, ‘ What! so soon!’ ‘Forgive me, 
forgive me,’ I cried, terribly agitated. 
‘ The excess of my love justifies ——’ ‘Do 
you mean,’ she coldly said, ‘ that you would 
marry me against my will?’ My only 
answer was a gesture of despair and pas- 
sion. ‘You would really go so far as 
that?’ she exclaimed, indignantly. ‘ Very 
well. Time will show!’ and she turned 
her back upon me. 

‘* Early the next morning, Mdlle. Boinet 
came to let me know that it was time to go 
to church. I found Madame de Malpiere 
dressed as if to hear Mass at the King’s 
chapel, in a gown of Indian satin and three 
great feathers in her head-dress. Malle 
de Malpiere was also in greater toilette 
than usual. She had on a deshabille of 
striped silk, and a little straw hat on her 
head adorned with ribbons, the long ends 
of which streamed down her back. When 
I went up to her to pay my respects, she 
bowed in an indifferent absent manner, 
which took me by surprise. I had expected 
to see her less composed. Her mother 
made me a confidential sign, and then whis- 
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pered in my ear, ‘I have not said anything 
to her yet. There is no hurry about it.’ 

‘*The road which descended to the vil- 
lage was a sort of staircase cut in the rock. 
Madame de Malpiere was carried down in 
a sedan-chair. ‘The Baron took care of his 
daughter, and I walked with them. All 
the household followed, that is, about a 
dozen men and maid-servants, with Choiset 
the gamekeeper and Mdlle. Boinet at their 
head. sf 

‘*There was a crowd in front of the 
church. The peasants in their Sunday 
clothes stood in groups conversing in a 
noisy manner in the shade of the twin elm- 
trees. Farther on in the open space where 
the fair was held, on a kind of natural bowl- 
ing-green, the mass of people was still more 
considerable. I observed that most of the 
young imen wore in their button-holes or in 
their hats a bit of ribbon of the national col- 
ours, as they were then called. When the 
Baron and his family appeared, all eyes 
were directed towards them, and there was 
a moment of sileuce. The crowd made way 
for us to pass, and some of the older men 
touched their hats, Sut there were few of 
them who showed that mark of respect. 
Notwithstanding the recent attacks on the 
ee ge of the nobility, the seat of the 
ord of the manor still existed in the old 
parish church. It was a beautiful piece of 
oaken wood-work with a very high back, 
surmounted by a canopy. The panels were 
elaborately carved, and each compartment 
bore the shield of the Malpieres and their 
haughty motto, the Provencal words — 
Fuero un degun, ‘No one except one.’ As 
I went up the nave I observed against one 
of the pillars a picture worked in tapestry. 
It was an ex voto. Imperfect as was the 
execution, it was easy enough to recognize 
the scene it was intended to represent. A 
funeral procession was halting at the Pass 
of Malpiere; a coflin stood on the ledge of 
a rock, and a Priest with his hands up- 
raised was gazing on the young girl who 
had just lifted up her shroud. Madame de 
Malpiere saw that I was looking at that 
simple memorial, and with a sudden burst 
of feeling, she said, glancing at her daugh- 
ter, ‘ They were actually going to bury her 
alive!’ * And God restored her to you in 
a miraculous manner,’ I replied, touched 
by her involuntary emotion. ‘I suppose 
you had that picture made as a thanks- 
offering?’ ‘{ worked it myself,’ she 
answered. ‘It took me a year to finish 
it.’ 

‘* The Baron seated himself in his usual 
 ege his wife on one side of him and 
is daughter on the other. Pointing toa 
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vacant seat by the side of the latter, he in- 
vited me to take it. The household knelt 
a little lower down.on a carpet which was 
spread over the stone floor. We thus 
formed a separate group between the sanc- 
tuary and the nave, which was filled with 
the villagers and strangers. Our arrival 
had occasioned a little agitation amongst 
the crowd. When the Baronne had walked 
up the aisle smiling in a condescending 
manner, her feathers waving to and fro, 
and her high-heeled shoes resounding on 
the pavement, every face had been turned 
towards her with a malevolent expression. 
As soon as we had taken our places in the 
manorial seat these feelings of hostillity as- 
sumed a more open character. Notwith- 
standing the sanctity of the place mur- 
murs rose amongst the congregation. At 
this unexpected demonstration, Madame de 
Malpiere, who was quietly reading in her 
prayer-book, looked up surprised, and said 
to her daughter, ‘What do they want, I 
wonder?’ ‘ That everybody should pray to 
God without distinction of rank.’ Malle. de 
Malpiere answered in an excited tone. The 
Baron was looking very pale, and scanned 
the crowd with a haughty and frowning 
countenance. Fortunately, the Priest with 
his acolytes appeared at that moment, and 
when he went up to the altar the people at 
the lower end of the church knelt down in 
silence. About a dozen young men, how- 
ever, advanced towards the chancel, genu- 
flected as they passed before the altar, and 
stood together side by side opposite the 
Baron’s seat. He whispered to me, ‘ They 
have a right to stand there. From time 
immemorial the Abbat, that is, the prince 
of the young men, and his companions oc- 
cupy that place on St. Lazarus’ day.’ 

** These youths had all green sprigs in 
their hats, and a sort of scarf tied across 
the thick waistcoat which so much offended 
the Baronne’s taste. Most of them were 
robust peasants, with sunburnt faces and 
athletic frames. The Abbat, especially, 
furnished a magnificent type of physical 
strenzth. His stature was colossal, and his 
regular features reminded me of the head 
of an ancient gladiator. This man’s dress 
was somewhat different from that of the 
vther peasants. Instead of worsted stock- 
ings he wore yellow leather gaiters, and in 
lieu of the obnoxious frieze waistcoat, a 
jacket of striped linen. I noticed all this 
in a vague, cursory manner. My anxiety 
was increasing as the moment approached 
for the publication of the banns of marriage 
and I could hardly conceal the agitation 
with which I awaited the accomplishment of 
that formality. Madame de Malpiere seemed 
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to have no misgivings, though she had not 
chosen to inform her daughter of what 
was about to take place. She looked at me 
from time to time with a smile, as if to con- 
gratulate me on my happiness. At last the 
Priest, with a paper in his hand, read in a 
loud voice from the altar, in the midst of a 
profound silence —‘ There is promise of 
marriage between the very excellent and 
illustrious lord, Maximin de Moudille, 
Count of Champaubert, and the very ex- 
cellent and illustrious lady, Madeleine Ma- 
rie de Malpiere.’ Fresh murmurs rose in 
the body of the church, provoked this time 
by the sound of those titles and high-sounding 
appellations. I looked anxiously at Mdlle. 
de Malpiere. Her countenance betrayed 
no agitation. She only looked very pale 
and her hands trembled a little, though 
she tried to repress it. ‘Do not agitate 
yourself, my love,’ her mother affectionately 
whispered. ‘There is no occasion to be 
surprised, and still less distressed.’ ‘I am 
perfectly calm,’ she answered. with a falter- 
ing voice, and turning away her head. 

*“*T saw nothing, I remarked nothing 
more, and yet I am sure that something 
must have passed there which ought to have 
opened my eyes and showed me I had a 
rival. As soon as Mass was over the 
Baron made way for me and said, ‘ Now 
that the announcement of your marriage 
has been publicly made, Monsieur le Comte, 
lead the way and give your hand to your 
betrothed.’ 

‘*T did so with a beating heart. Mdlle. 
de Malpiere suffered me to lead her down 
the church. The crowd had already 
streamed out, and was waiting for us out- 
side. The little band of peasants at the 
head of which was the Abbat, came for- 
ward. He took off his hat and addressed 
the Baron in Provencal. ‘What does he 
say?’ whispered Madame de Malpiere in 
her daughter’s ear. ‘He invites us to be 
present at the games,’ she coldly replied. 
*At a distance, well and good,’ the Ba- 
ronne rejoined. ‘I have ordered seats to be 
placed along the parapet; we can see from 
there everything that goes on just as well 
as below. But we must invite that big 
fellow and his friends to come up to the 
castle to drink a glass of wine, and receive 
the scarf you have taken the trouble to em- 
broider. It is of no use for me to speak to 
them in French. You had better explain 
the matter to them, my darling.’ ‘ It is 
already done,’ she answered. ‘ My father 
has just told him that you expect them this 
evening.’ ‘Then let us quickly get out of 
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we stay here.’ We were, in fact incon- 
veniently thronged, the mob pressing upon 
us somewhat insolently. Still, there was 
no absolute rudeness, no threatening ex- 
pressions. ‘I will go on first,’ the Baron 
said; ‘I leave you to take care of my 
daughter.’ I took Mdlle. de Malpiere’s 
arm under mine to lead her through the 
crowd, but she abruptly disengaged it, and 
turning towards the Abbat, as if to place 
herself under his protection. she said to 
him, ‘ Go before us, Pinatel.? The colossus 
obeyed. He forced his way through the | 
mob, jostling and thrusting everybody 
aside, and thus clearing a passage for us. 
As soon as we were out of the place he 
turned round, and without saying a word 
went back to his companions. 

‘‘We walked on in silence towards the 
castle, Mdlle. de Malpiere some way in ad- 
vance of us, the Baron by my side with a 
gloomy, disturbed countenance. At last he 
said, ‘You have seen the disposition of 
these people; they all but insulted us. 
Who knows how far this will go? If 
the King does not provide a remedy, 
his nobles will be exposed to a con- 
flict with the peasantry. In the mean- 
time I must take measures for our own se- 
curity. We shall not go any more into the 
village.’ ‘I am quite of your opinion,’ 
cried the Baronne, putting her head out of 
the sedan-chair. ‘We shall remain at 
home, and our daughter shall be married in 
the chapel of the castle. Do you know that 
Boinet heard them saying behind her that 
in all the other parishes the seats of the 
lords of the manor had been pulled down. 
You will be obliged, perhaps, to remove 
yours.’ ‘Never!’ exclaimed the Baron. 
‘I gave up without hesitation all pecuniary 
privileges; toil rents, field rents, fees, 
weighings, reliefs, fines on sales, and the 
like, all have been abolished, but never as 
long as I live will I renounce my honorary 
rights. Of these nothing but violence shall 
deprive me.’ 

‘*As we entered the castle I tried to 
speak to Mdlle. de Malpiere, but with de- 
termined ingenuity she contrived to avoid 
it. In the afternoon, however, I succeeded 
in detaining her on the steps as we were 
going down into the garden, and I said to 
her with great emotion, ‘Oh! Mademoi- 
selle, cannot you forgive me my happiness ? 
What can I do to soften your ioolies to- 
wards me? How canI make myseif worthy 
of your regard? If you did but know how 
Ilove you, perhaps your heart would not 
be so slow to return my affection.’ And as 
she hurried on without answering, F added, 





this mob,’ exclaimed the Baronne, stepping 
into her chair; ‘we shall be suffocated i 





‘Do let me speak to you of my feelings. 
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You cannot object to it now’ that you 
look upon me as your future husband.’ 
* You had better say the highest bidder for 
my hand,’ she replied, with a bitter sneer. 
I do not know why, but at that moment a 
sudden suspicion flashed across my mind. 


With a vague but violent feeling of jealousy 
I exclaimed, ‘ You care for somebody else. 
Who is it you prefer tome?’ ‘You will 
soon know,’ she boldly replied, and without 
another word rushed into the garden. 





Warerproors. — The ** Lounger ’’ of the II- 
lustrated Times says: By the way, touching 
waterproof, I think I can give travellers a val- 
uable hint or two. For many years I have worn 
india-rubber waterproofs, but I will buy no 
more, for I have learned that good Scottish 
tweed can be made completely impervious to 
rain, and, moreover, I have learned how to 
make it so; and, for the benefit of my readers, 
I will here give the recipe: In a bucket of soft 
water put half a pound of sugar of lead and 
half a pound of powdered alum; stir this at in- 
tervals until it becomes clear; then pour it off 
into another bucket, and put the garment there- 
in, and let it be in for twenty-four hours, and 
then hang it up to dry without wringing it. 
Two of my party—a lady and gentleman— 
have worn garments thus treated in the wildest 
storm of wind and rain without getting wet. 
The rain hangs upon the cloth in globules. In 
short, they are really waterproof. The gentle- 
man, a fortnight ago, walked nine miles ina 
storm of rain and wind such as you rarely see 
in the south; and when he slipped off his over- 
coat, his under-clothes were as dry as when he 
put them on. This is, I think, a secret worth 
knowing; for cloth, if it can be made to keep 
out wet, is in every way better than what we 
know as waterproofs.”’ 


Tue Pall Mall Gazette tells us, on the au- 
thority of a Russian paper, that ‘‘ an inmate of 
one of the prisons in St. Petersburg has obtained 
damages to the amount of five roubles from a 
friend who neglected to forward a letter to the 
Spanish Cortes in which the prisoner offered 
himself as a candidate for the throne. His let- 
ter was as follows: —‘Iam the nobleman Von 
Robert, and consequently an individuality. I 
have acted for some years as superintendent of 
the post station at Krassny, and have gained 
nothing by it but 140 criminal actions (which 
vouches for my unselfishness); besides this I 
have served in a regiment of hussars and a regi- 
ment of grenadiers. I have been in custody five 

ears (four in prison). I speak three living 
nan fluently. My form is majestic, pre- 
possessing, and my features full of expression; 
therefore when I am on the throne of Spain I 
shall not compromise the Spanish people, whom 





I hope to love as my own, by a miserable exte- 
rior.’’’ This story may be possible — at least 
if the Russian Courts of Justice are given to a 
very grim sort of practical irony, and wish to 
impress on the Russian population that madmen 
have a very tangible chance of being voted a 
throne by popular revolutoins. Spectator. 


A German society which tries to punish and 
prevent cruelty to animals seems to have special 
work on its hands just now, no less than its En- 
glish ally. At Bremen it has been prosecuting 
two gentlemen, one of whom for a bet bit off the 
end of a cat’s tail while the other held the cat 
for that purpose, — and their defence was that 
it was an operation conducive to the conveni- 
ence of the cat, an assertion in proof of which 
they produced a veterinary surgeon, who gave 
positive evidence to that effect. The gentlemen 
were convicted of transgressing the law, and 
fined twenty dollars (about £3); but the vete- 
rinary surgeon, who ought to have been prose- 
cuted for perjury, seems to have escaped. It 
would really have conducted to the comfort and 
convenience of society if his deceiving tongue 
could have been curtailed by an equal magni- 
tude,—and quite as much to his own conveni- 
- 9 as the brutality in question did to that of 

e cat, 


A FISHING TOWN. 


Quarnt clusters of gray houses crowding down 
Unto a river’s edge; the river, wide, 

And flecked with fishing boats beyond the town, 
Incoming with the slow incoming tide. 

Moored to the old pier end, a smack ortwo, 
Slow dandled by the shoreward-setting swell, 
And with their nets with every dip wet through, 
Show = black, pitchy ribs. Some far ship’s 
Comes in the capful of light wind that hails 
From seaward; while still louder and more loud 
Beneath the lowering hood of ashen cloud 

Rings the hoarse fisher’s shout. There nearing 


sails 
Loom large and shadowy; and the sunset gun 
Tells that another day is o’er and done. 
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CHAPTER I. 
FRIENDS ABROAD. 


Ir was drawing on to midnight, and, 
with the exception of yawning night-porters 
and waiters, any life that was stirring in 
Homburg had gathered itself very much 
into the salons of the Kursaal. The crowd 
of an hour or two before had been melting 
from the terrace, leaving only a few belat- 
ed smokers among the deserted tables. 
While the last faint echoes of the evening’s 
music were yet floating in the boughs of 
the chestnuts, and dying away among the 
columns of the porticoes, the subjects of 
the Lilliputian landgraviate had set them- 
selves to plod with Teutonic deliberation 
towards their fluffy pillows. Then went the 
professed invalids and valetudinarians — 
people who shuddered in the soft night air, 
going early to bed as they meant early to 
rise: who, morning after morning, de- 
scended to the healing fountains before the 
rising sun had kissed the chalybeate wave, 
or taken the chill off the breezes of the 
Taunus. Then followed grave fashion and 
serious respectability, tearing themselves 
away before pleasure should have dropped 
her mask, and begun to coquette with vice. 

Count Saalfeld, the peppery and gouty 
. Prussian diplomat, had gone limping off on 
his sounder foot and gold-headed cane, in 
hot dispute, as usual, with his Russian con- 
oa Baron Soltchikoff. De Roquefort, ex- 

‘rench Minister at Copenhagen, after elab- 
orately saluting the inseparables, who 
acknowledged the courtesy with the very 
slightest of inclinations, had attached him- 
self, en galant homme, to the retiring Mes- 
dames Von Saalfeld and Soltchikoff, whom 
their lords pretty generally 'eft to shift for 
themselves. De Roquefort, strong in the 
acknowledged fascination of his manners 
and talk, and never more diligent in his 
business than when he seemed thinking of 
it the least, was always puzzling after the 








secrets of State, that might have an interes* 
for the inmate of the Tuileries. Sir Mungo 
Currie, the late Governor of Scinde, with 
his dark, crisp-haired, sallow-complexioned 
lady, her diamonds, and cashmeres, and 
fairy fabrics from the Indian looms, the 
envy and despair of the princesses of the 
demi-monde; Athelstane, member for East 
Wessex, bracing himself, after a long ses- 
sion of silent votes and stifling committee- 
rooms, —with Mrs. Athelstane; Chatter- 
ton, recruiting after a season of heavy din- 
ners and heavier strains on his memory, 
wit and fancy, — all the quieter notabilities, 
in short, had disappeared one after the 
other. 

Among the last to go, as the shades fell 
thicker, and, in the deepening hush, the 
clink of unholy coin came louder to her 
scandalized ears, was Lady Clapham. 
Lady Clapham is the representative of a 
class that you find crowding the last places 
in the world where you would expect to 
meet it. If she does not actually flirt with 
sin, at least she smiles on it, and goes out 
of her way to rub shoulders with a society 
that makes her virtuous blood curdle. All 
Europe is open to her for the autumn, and 
of her chvice she goes to Homburg auf der 
Hohe. She finds no words strong enough 
for expressing her sense of the impiety of 
gaming, and denouncing the vicious gains 
of the Administration. Yet, season after 
season, she comes to share the spoils of M. 
Blanc like a veteran bird of prey hanging 
on the track of a gang of bandits, reads his 
journals, listens to his music, walks in his 
walks, kneels devoutly in the church to 
which he has munificently contributed. 

This very evening she has seen her pretty 
daughters sipping their ices under the free 
glances and criticisms of Captain Cannon, 
M. de Carambole, Mr. Dicer, and one or 
two of their fgjends who were grouped 
round the adjacent table. Rising to go, 
she tacks doubtfully, and finally decides to 
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hug that Scylla, rather than hazard the 
more perilous Charybdis on the other side. 
There Madame St. Julienne of the Bouffes, 
and Mademoiselle Nathalie of the ballet of 
the Gymnase, have been flirting with the 
Vicomte de Clos Lilas, the Chevalier de 
Calembour, and a party of the gilded vouth 
of the Boulevards, ornaments of the Jockey 
Club, and munificent patrons of the Café 
Anglais. 

With a dexterity only to be acquired by 
long practice, Lady Clapham gathers her 
chaste draperies about her, and sweeps 
them clear of the lace flounces of Made- 
moiselle Nathalie, buoying out a channel for 
the slighter figures of her daughters who fol- 
low in her wake. She does achieve the dif- 
ficult feat of shunning the fatal touch, al- 
though failing utterly in the impracticable 
one of staring Mademoiselle Nathalie out of 
countenance. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Childersleigh, how very fortu- 
nate! Will you take compassion on three 
unprotected females, and chaperon us to 
the end of the terrace? It is so unpleasant 
moving about alone among all these 
people.” 

And the lambent look of indignation that 
had been playing in Lady Clapham’s fine 
black eyes changed, as by magic, to a smile 
of winning sweetness. Mr. Childersleigh, 
who had just risen unconsciously from his 
chair — might have been somewhat taken 
aback at finding himself accosted by her. 
But he showed a presence of mind that 
scarcely faltered, as, shaking hands with 
the party, he turned to walk with them, 
and dexterously interposed one of the pretty 
daughters betwen himself and her formida- 
ble mother. Lady Clapham seemed no way 
to object to the arrangement. Hertimid fears 
were laid to rest now that they had found a 
cavalier, and, getting up an animated con- 
versation with Harriet, she left Agnes and 
Mr. Childersleigh very much to their own 
devices. 

Hugh Childersleigh was one of those men 
you are never surprised at meeting any- 
where: men who live in society, are always 
on the move; in town in the season, and 
heaven knows where out of it: who may 
be tempted down to a country-house for a 
little shooting or hunting, but. are more 
than fastidious about the society, cuisine, 
and cellar: who sekiom show themselves 
bored, chiefly because they are slow to 
commit themselves to anything that bores 
them: who are the ambition and despair of 
mothers, the pleasure and pain of daugh- 
ters. That very evening Lady Clapham 
had shot countless winning glances at him 
as she watched him lounging about through 
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the groups on the terrace ; snapping shortly 
at her daughters between times, as she saw 
that none of her shots hit the running tar- 
get. Possibly the young ladies read and 
sympathized with the maternal heart, for 
they gave the meek answers that turn away 
wrath, and wistfully followed the maternal 
eyes with their own. As it was, patience 
and fortune had stood their friends. They 
were carrying off Mr. Childersleigh in tri- 
umph, a willing captive, and quite the 
friend of the family. 

Before they had gone a dozen steps, 
Agnes had stilled her tremors before his 
brotherly manner, and was purring placidly 
in his ear, while her bright blue eye was 
melting away sympathetically in his gray 
one. To tell the truth, he was always 
ready with reciprocity of feeling at a mo- 
ment’s notice,— with any face, at least, 
that caught his fancy,— and what might 
once have been art had now become second 
nature. Lady Clapham had the eyes of 
Argus, but none of them unhappily were 
behind, or probably she would have let 
well alone. As it was, in her impulsive ex- 
ultation, she pulled the string and scared 
the bird. As they reached the gate leading 
from the gardens, Childersleigh had begun 
to interest himself in the bewitching lines of 
beauty in which his companion’s lips curved 
themselves as they smiled, and he was not 
the man lightly to deprive himself of an ar- 
tistic pleasure of the sort for any fear of 
consequences. 

‘* Pray don’t let us take you a step far- 
ther, Mr. Childersleigh. Your penance is 
at an end.” i 

There was a touch of motherly appropri- 
ation in her manner as Lady Clapham 
turned benignantly on the pair that would 
have warned him back to prudence, even 
had her eyes and tone not expressed, and 
more clearly far than the words, ‘‘ Leave 
us if you can!” 

Childersteigh laughed pleasantly while he 
suppressed an ejaculation of annoyance. 

‘*T own to being less thankful to you 
than I ought to be, Lady Clapham; but 
then I never yet felt gratitude to any one 
who reminded me of duty in the midst of 
pleasure. The truth is, I was just on my 
way to keep an engagement when our happy 
rencontre put it quite out of my head.” 

‘* ]t’s hopeless, I suppose, trying to per- 
suade you to break it, even if we had some- 
thing more attractive to offer you than a 
~~ of German tea?” p 

ady Clapham knew while she said it she 
was blundering foolishly, but it was provok- 
ing; and she could not decide to let the 
string she thought she had got hold of slip 
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through her fingers without making a snatch 
at it. 

‘*Have mercy on my infirmities, Lady 
Clapham, and if I am a martyr to my duty 
don’t add to my pains.” And Mr. Childers- 
leigh’s smile became pleasanter than ever 
as he forced his hand into that of her lady- 
ship, which scarcely closed on it, warmly 
grasped Harriet’s, and silently excused his 
retreat to Agnes with a slight pressure, 
that, just as she chose to interpret it, might 
have been accidental or pregnant with 
meaning. 

The Misses Clapham had by no means a 
very pleasant time of it that evening; and, 
as their maid confided to Fritz the courier, 
she couldn’t for the life of her make out 
what it was all about. 

‘*Her ladyship was dreadful short with 
them all, worse than she had knowed her 
for a month back, and she see the tear 
in Miss Agnes’s eye when she was doing 
her hair, and yet Miss Harriet was in un- 
common good spirits to be sure.” 

‘** Confound the blundering old woman ! ” 
soliloquized Childersleigh, irreverently, as 
he walked slowly back into the lights. 
** And yet it’s much better as it is, and I 
should be very grateful to her. It’s a shame 
making that sweet little thing uncomforta- 
ble, and-I wish I hadn’t squeezed her hand. 
However, it was our kismat, I suppose, and 
I'd almost do it again to see the blood in 
that delicate cheek come flushing up to the 
touch like a waxlight glowing through 
Sévres china. Anyhow it can’t be helped, 
and I'll be on my best behaviour in future ; 
that’s to say, if the mother doesn’t have me 
taken off in the meantime. Upon my word, 
I believe she’s capable of it, and it’s lucky 
for me she doesn’t believe in plenary abso- 
lution.” 

It is to be feared Childersleigh had 
stretched a point when he pleaded an en- 
gagement, for, when he got back into the 
lights and the world, his abstracted stride 
had died away into an objectless saunter. He 
went loitering through the loiterers,exchang- 
ing a nod or a smile with one, a formal bow 
with another. At last he subsided into a 
chair in the darkest and most lonely corner, 
lit and musingly smoked the better part of 
an indifferent cigar. It was a Frankfort 
one, and while the light was yet a couple 
of inches from his lips, died a natural 
death in its own oil, bringing him back to 
the world and sending him into the Kur- 
saal. Coming from the comparative dark- 








ness and solitude into the blaze of waxlights 
and the crowd within, as the loun 
stopped or accosted him he felt much | 
an owl mobbed by small birds in the sun- 
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shine. Generally, from habit, he had words 
and smiles at will; now he felt thoughtful 
and distrait, why he knew not, but cer- 
tainly Agnes Clapham and the little flirta- 
tion with her had nothing to do with it. 
Some men in the circumstances would have 
quitted the Conversation Haus and gone to 
bed. That idea never occurred to him; 
and, as the shortest way of shaking himself 
free from bores and importunate thoughts 
as well, he plunged into the crowd that 
surrounded the rouge-et-noir table where 
the play was highest and the hush most 
deep. 

Although no frequent player, Childers- 
leigh was known to the chief croupier and 
to most of the gallery of onlookers. The 
former bowed deferentially; the latter 
slightly opened their ranks, and soon he 
found himself standing in the front row, 
between Conrad, the high-born Count of 
Rabenstein, and Jack Barrington, once of 
the Rifles,— for ten years past unattached, 
and of anything you please. Each of these 
gentlemen held a few five-frane pieces in 
his hand, and was punting mildly over the 
man seated before him, as the luck fluctu- 
ated or the whim took them. 

Round that table was gathered the proud- 
est chivalry of fortune — male and female 
— who had flocked to Homburg to storm 
those strong boxes that M. Blane so gal- 
lantly held against all comers. Like the 
ruin it leads to, gambling is your leveller of 
ranks. There, in the place of honour, by 
the dealer’s right, sits the venerable Count- 
ess of Coucy-Clichy, with hooked beak and 
hooked talons to match, her literally blue 
blood stagnating in her withered veins. In 
the course of the long evening’s play, the 
talons had worked themselves through her 
tight-fitting gloves; while, in the heat and 
excitement, the paint was falling in flakes, 
and wrinkles and crowsfeet were showing 
in ghastly relief on her dilapidated cheeks. 
Since finally renouncing amour for le jeu, 
the Countess troubles herself but little with 
trifles like these ; although, from old habit, 
she still has herself scrupulously lacquered 
for the day. With one foot in the tomb, 
she clings, tooth and claws, to the world; 
by fits and starts she makes her safety, and 
hazards it again, and flies from the altar to 
the tables, and the tables back to the altar. 
Generous benefactress of many a charity, 
and every gaming-table from Spa to Baden 
and distant Monaco, the Administrations 
everywhere reserve a place by his mistress’s 
side for her venerable major-domo, who 


gers | makes to her order the mechanical part of 
ike | her game. 


Now she is winning, and she 
nods to Childersleigh in high good-humour, 
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kissing her stained and torn glove with her 
harlequin lips. 

Next to mistress and man is the superb 
Prince Paul Ivanhoff, whose sandy hair and 
sharp cheekbones show his Calmuck blood, 
and who plays his stake with the sublime 
indifference of a man holding office in the 
Russian Treasury, with the credit of an em- 
pire at his back. Then comes little Solo- 
mon Meyer, of the Hirschgraben in Frank- 
fort, the resplendent brilliant on his dingy 
forefinger drawing attention to that utter 
absence of nail that dooms him to ceaseless 
disappointment when he turns to prey on it. 
On the other side are Vargas, the Mexican 
millionaire, who in San Luis de Potosi owns 
silver veins by the dozen, and haciendas by 
the score, with his well-cut olive-coloured 
features, and delicate black moustache, who 
mars his most brilliant strategy by his un- 
quenchable craving for tobacco — rushes on 
the terraces in the middle of a run on bis 
colour, to indulge in a cigarette; and fling- 
ing it away half-smoked, rushes back again 
to find he has missed his chance and broken 
his luck. Then Tikilesti, the black-browed 
Boyard — his Moldavian farms hopelessly 
buried under mortgages at eighteen per 
cent — who, in his untamed nature plays to 
a subdued accompaniment of execrations, 
culled from a language richer, perhaps, 
in powers of objurgation than any known 
tongue. After him Marshal Merino, once 
Captain-General of the Havana, fast losing 
the wealth he amassed in winking hard at 
the slave-trade. And last and least, sitting 
modestly at the corner, Hans Schneider, 
the little steward of the Rhine boat, the 
Prinz von Preussen, who is playing, hit or 
niss, his small economies. 

There is no such fallacy as the fancy that 
your heavy gamblers show their feelings in 
their faces, and that the tables are the place 
where a tragic painter may seek his studies 
of horror and despair. If he does go there 
he will find his best models among the out- 
siders, who see the few florins vanish they 
laid down as the frail foundations of their 
chateaux en Espagne. To be sure the Boy- 
ard and the Jew are somewhat demonstra- 
tive; but, for anything you can see, the 
rest might be quietly killing an hour at a 
round game played for love. 

For some time Childersleigh regarded the 
familiar scene with the faintly bored look 
that seemed habitual to his features in re- 
pose. Gradually, as he watched, it light- 
ened ; for although, as we have said, he was 
no professed gambler, yet he had played 
often enough, and had risked sufficient in 
his time to interest himself easily in the 
chances of the game. At length, observing 





the Mexican opposite to be in specially evil 
vein, he felt impelled, as matter of simple 
prudence, to stake against him. Instantly, 
as if by enchantment, the luck began to 
change, and Vargas to win. Deal after 
deal did Childersleigh stake and lose his 
single louis, all the time irritated with him- 
self for bullying his luck; deal after deal 
did the Mexican, playing up to the limits of 
the bank, add his 600 louis to the swelling 
heap before him. Fearful of the reputation 
of an unlucky hand, the dealer dropped the 
cards from trembling fingers, and ever the 
ominous rouge perd gasped out in his Ger- 
man-French told that the table and Chil- 
dersleigh had lost again. Childersleigh felt 
in one pocket, then in the other: ‘all his 
pretty ones” were gone. 

‘* You haven't five napoleons about you ?” 
he whispered, impulsively, to Barrington; 
and seldom was he more surprised than 
when that gentleman, supposed the neediest 
and most wide-awake of men, placed in his 
hand the sum he asked for. Down they 
went, however. for to hesitate was to miss 
the flying shot at fortune, which his gam- 
bler’s instinct told him must infallibly hit 
the mark. A rouge gagne told they were 
doubled. Childersleigh left the ten where 
they lay, watching with interest the deal- 
er’s hand, when turning sharp round to a 
touch on the shoulder, one of the Kursaal 
attendants pushed a paper into his hand 
with an ‘‘ Ein Telegramm, Herr Graf.” 

Most men feel nervous pending the open- 
ing of such a document, and Childersleigh 
was far away from any one likely to tele- 
graph to him; and moreover, had, perhaps, 
his personal reasons for thinking the con- 
tents might be important. Without a 
thought of his money or of the game, he 
extricated himself from the crush, and, 
standing in the middle of the room, tore 
open the paper, and read it eagerly, As 
he read, he cursed Mr. Reuter audibly and 
in heartfelt accents, that made it clear he 
meant it. Itwas provoking. The message 
was dated four days earlier, and had it not 
gone wandering round by Hamburg should 
have reached him four days before. It was 
brief enough. ‘‘ Doctors say Miss Chil- 
dersleigh may not live the day — cannot 
last the week.” It came from Rachel Par- 
kyns, Harley Street, London. Childers- 
leigh did not often show excitement, but 
now, as he strode hurriedly down the room, 
his thoughts taking flight to England left an 
automaton behind. 

Meanwhile, as it turned out, his interests 
did not suffer at the table. Barrington’s 
perpetual dream was a fair chance of back- 
ing his luck. It had seldom come to him- 
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self, but now he confessed generosity to be| I owe him one. 


it for his friend with the money he had lent 
him. The run on the red was steady, as it 
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Well, adieu; I'm off. I 
its own reward, as he felt he might realize | haven’t too much time as it is.” 


‘© You are off; but how then are you in- 


tending to bring the night to? It’s not the 


had been on the black before, and, not|trouble of going to bed. I will tell you 


drawing a louis from the mass, he bravely | what you shall do. 


You will come and 


stood to it, and left Childersleigh’s pile to | make a little em with me in the restau- 


grow and multiply. 
in a geometrical progression, when Conrad 


It was mounting fast | rant. 
Herr Barrington and Smolenski here. We 


There shall be none but you and 


of Rabenstein, who had stood gloating over} shall have a flask or two of Steinberger 
it with greedy eyes, and whose timid coun-| Cabinet, and make, perhaps, a party at 
sels Barrington stolidly ignored, hastened | piquet or ecarté, which you will.” 


off to seek his lucky English friend. 


So very pressing was the Count that, at 


Brought back to the present, Childersleigh, last, Childersleigh was fain to yield. He 
who prided himself on being practical be- gry himself that, in an hour or so, when 


fore all, returned with Von Rabenstein just 


e had given his orders, and made his 


as some 200 napoleons, in rouleaux and | arrangements at the hotel, he should return 


notes ot the Bank of France, were hanging | and partake the banquet. 


Barrington was 


on the turn of a card. It was too late|a good deal puzzled at Childersleigh giving 


to draw them: 
watch. 

‘* 'Trente-deux, rouge. 
all over! 


he could but wait and| way so easily. ) 
was slow to change his mind at any time, 


Confound it, it’s|and did not much like the Count. 
Well, Barrington, you did well| sentiment, however, was absorbed in the 


He knew he hated suppers, 
That 


for me so far; but you’ve played that|far greater astonishment he felt at the 


plucky game of yours once too often.” 


Teuton’s unwonted outbreak of hospitality. 


‘* Vingt-huit — trente et un,” droned on] Having stayed his feelings in the meantime 


the dealer. 


** Rouge gagne et la couleur.”| with an internal whistle, he put them in 


‘*T knew it,” shouted Barrington, with} words as they moved out of earshot. 


indecorous loudness, making even the im- 


‘*Tt would be a sin not to encourage him 


passible Russian slightly raise his eyebrows, | in a virtue he practises so rarely; eh, Bar- 


while the scandalized dealer appealed to} ringfon? 
‘*T knew| and particularly dislike going to this one, 


him with a deprecating smile. 
your luck would stand, old fellow. Just go 
one other time, for my sake.” 

‘** No, no, Barrington. Many thanks all 
the same. I freely confess I owe the heap 
there to your dash; but I think I'd rather 
change it all into good bank paper before 
it turns to withered leaves.” 

‘* Leaves, leaves! What the Henker, as 
Rabenstein there would say, do you mean 
by leaves? You're always getting up on 
stilts, and talking bosh, Childersleigh. I 
beg your pardon; but I wish you’d come 
down off them once for all, and speak Eng- 
lish. What I say is, if you don’t stand by 
~ luck when it gives you one chance, 

ow do you ever expect to have another ?” 

‘*T don’t. It’s thrown me over too often 
already to leave me any scruples about 
doing the same by it. Besides, I must go 
over to the ‘ Quatre Saisons,’ and knock up 
Sams, for he’s got his work cut out for him, 
and I have no doubt has been snoring for 
this hour past. Will you come round with 
me? I must catch the morning express for 
Frankfort. Adieu, Rabenstein, mon 
or au revoir.” 

**What! You do go then; you do not 
stay by your luck? Ah ha! Blanc shall be 
glad.” 
‘* Happy to de Blanc a good turn, Count. 








I abominate suppers, as you say, 


for I've many other things on my mind; 
but, after all, as the Count says, it’s not 
worth while going to bed, and I don’t know 
that I can employ the time more profitably 
than in giving our little friend a lesson. 
My conscience will be my best reward. 
Did you mark how his eyes glistened over 
the gold as I changed it for paper? Von 
Rabenstein hasn’t degenerated a bit from 
those robber ancestors of his. that he is 
always trotting out for our admiration, who 
were smoked out and hanged by Rudolph 
of Hapsburg, as it is his pride and pleasure 
to believe. He was grieved that so much 
good gold should go out of the country, so 
he determined to try the ancestral dodge, 
only they manage these things more pleas- 
antly now-a-days. Instead of having you 
up into their fusty old rat-traps, dropping 
you into the cellars, and putting you throug 
a course of pincers and thumbscrews, and 
the larded hare, they ask you to supper at 
Chevet’s, drench you with Steinberger, and 
then rifle you at cards. But it’s the same 
rinciple, you see, and pardon my prolixity, 
on chien chasse de race.” 

‘<I fancy people were never fools enough 
to walk into the trap with their eyes open. 
They knew a robber when they saw him, 
and gave him a wide berth when they could. 
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You play a good game at ecarté—I don’t 
say you don’t; but if I were you I wouldn't 
play after supper with the Graf.” 

‘* He has unfair luck, certainly.” 

**T'd back him against Houdin at cutting 
the king. Here, Childersleigh, advice may 
be sound if the devil gives it. You know 
something of men. Can’t you take warning 
by me and pull up in time? I went down 
the very hill that you’re coming to, and see 
me now. ‘Too late to put onthe drag, good 
for little, caring for less; often cold-shoul- 
dered, and sometimes cut by the men I 
used to live with: and as for women — la- 
dies, I mean—bah! You're a deuced deal 
cleverer and richer than ever I was, and 
you haven’t quite got into your swing. 
Throw the Kabensteins over altogether, 
know the Barringtons and that lot as little 
as may be, and take a fair chance. Hang 
me if [ know what’s come to me to talk like 
this; but an ass spoke once, and if I re- 
member right, the man who rode him might 
have done worse than listen.” 

The prophet was never more startled than 
was Childersleigh by this unexpected burst 
of feeling in hiscompanion. Turning sharp 
roung, by the gleam of the lamp he saw 
Barrington’s eyes fixed on his with an ex- 
pression of earnestness utterly strange to 
them. It was well he did so; for otherwise 
in his habitual distrust of the set he had 
thrown himself among, he might have taken 
his companion’s unusual tone for a masked 
attack on the contents of his pocket. He 
would have been less astonished, indeed, 
at the discovery of unsuspected histrionic 
powers in Barrington, than at finding any 
symptoms of a heart. As it was, he felt 
that doubts of the sort would have been an 
injustice, and repentance following on sus- 

icion, brought him to unwonted confidence. 

Ie felt more moved than he would have 
cared to own, at this veteran cosmopolitan’s 
show of real interest in him; nor was he, 
perhaps, altogether uninfluenced by the 
compliment it implied to the gifts that had 
wrought the miracle. 

‘¢ Believe me when I say I’m not the less 
—— for your counsels, Barrington, that 

had made up my mind to anticipate them. 
That telegram told me that a few days up 
or down must make me a rich man, and I 
mean to purge and live quietly as an Eng- 
lish country gentleman should. I shall 
break with a good many of the old habits, 
if not altogether with the old set; but as 
for your excellent advice about dropping 
my acquaintance with the Barringtons, why 
it strikes me the acquaintance is a thing of 
the past already, and likely to turn to a 
friendship.” 





- 4 you like. And Rabenstein’s sup- 
er ” 

* Oh, I promised to go to it with my eyes 
open, and Siew my word. An impressive 
moral lesson is never thrown away; and I 
shall count the one I mean to give him 
among the first fruits of a reformed life. I 
told him I shouldn’t play. He didn’t be- 
lieve me, but I don’t intend to play all the 
same. Only fancy his face when he finds 
we leave nothing behind us to pay the bill.” 

“*T can fancy his face, and I know he’s 
got a devil of a temper. He’s picked a 

uarrel and paraded his man for much less 
than that before now.” 

‘*T promised, and, depend on it, I'll keep 
my promise. But you don’t know him so 
well as you think, Barrington. Von Raben- 
stein never quarrels unless he knows his 
man, and has half the points in his favour. 
He’s as careful of his life as his money, and 
has his temper nearly as well in hand as his 
feelings. Besides, he’s seen me knock the 
images about, and handle the foils. I shall 
be civility itself, and he must listen to rea- 
son when I tell him that I have not a shil- 
ling more than I want to take me home; and 
if he insists on play, that we must play on 
credit. That ought to stop him of itself; 
but depend on it, if you let out by accident 
that I’ve come into a fortune, he’ll spare me 
on the chance of plucking me another day. 
Oh, I think I see him doing the honours, 
his brow as black as thunder, his green eyes 
flashing fire, biting his lips bard to keep in 
the German oaths that are spluttering 
within.” 

‘* You mean to travel to England en szl- 
tan, then, in a special train, flinging your 
money from the windows ?” 

‘Not exactly; but I think of leaving 
what money I don’t want with a friend of 
mine. Listen to me, Barrington. As I tell 
you, I’m a rich man now, and these few 
hundreds are nothing to me. You pre- 
sumed on my good-nature to-night, and I 
didn’t cut up rough; now, as I expect you 
to treat me in the same way, I pay you back 
the advice you forced on me. After what 
passed between us, nothing will ever per- 
suade me that you can’t lock your wheels 
yet, though you may have waited a bit too 
long.” 

An hour before, Childersleigh would 
never have dreamed of beating about the 
bush, could he have imagined himself guilty 
of an offer so insane ; and Barrington would 
have sprung on it utterly unhampered by 
scruples, accepting it with more contempt 
for the lender’s weakness, than gratitude for 
his generosity. As it was, fast as a magic 
flower, a new-born feeling of self-respect 
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and delicacy had shot up and bloomed in | convey him to Frankfort. But Childers- 


the latter’s bosom, and he swore stoutly and 
honestly that he would hear of no such 
thing,— a proceeding the more honourable 
to him, inasmuch as he felt all the time he 
was risking the stings of undying regret 
when he came to repent so noble an oppor- 
tunity neglected. He lost nothing, how- 
ever, by this heroic effort of virtue. Child- 
ersleigh pressed him so hard, and with ar- 
guments so strong, that he could not choose 
but yield to them; and if a loan is generally 
the fatal bane of friendships, this one seemed 
likely to seal the new bond between the 
allies. 

Childersleigh had every reason to con- 
gratulate himself on the perfect success of 
the little supper inhis honour. For an im- 

romptu one, the menu was unimpeachable ; 
in its delicate fragrance and bouquet, the 
Cabinet Steinberger carried convincing evi- 
dence of unblemished pedigree; while the 
Romanee Conti, that accompanied the Bo- 
hemian pheasant, flowed down like scented 
velvet. The host, with his silky hair, mous- 
tache, and manners, was all smiles and com- 
pliments. Smolenski and Barrington eat 
and drank for six; and Von Rabenstein, as 
he pleasantly rallied Childersleigh on_ his 
temperance, never doubted he was keeping 
cool for the coming match; and while he 
laughed in his sleeve, with great affectation 
of conviviality more than followed his ex- 
ample. When he found afterwards that not 
the smallest of the chickens he had been 
counting so hopefully would ever chip the 
shell, and saw that the Englishman was not 
to be tempted to play at any price, the sud- 
den change in his demeanour, and his very 
unsuccessful efforts to hide it, afforded in- 
tense delight to his appreciative guests. 
The Count sat on thorns, and talked in jerks. 
He swore furiously at the wines and the 
waiters, and savagely snubbed Smolenski, 
who contemplated his angry patron in 
anxious apprehension. Barrington entered 
into the spirit of the thing, and forgetting 
the prudence he preached, called for cigir 
after cigar of the most expensive ‘irands, 
threw them away half-smoked, and mixed 
his liqueurs unconscionably and in utter 
recklessness of the morrow. At length, 
Childersleigh, thinking of his journey, and 
softening to Smolenski’s evident misery, cut 
the entertainment short, warmly wringing 
the hand of his entertainer, and genially 
abusing the kindly malice that, in making 
his last hours at Homburg so pleasant, had 
added fresh bitterness to the leave-taking. 

It was a much less demonstrative separa- 
tion from Barrington, when that gentleman 
saw his friend into the carriage that was to 


leigh, leaning from the window, marked 
the stout figure still standing at gaze where 
he had left it; and when the vehicle van- 
ished down the long street, it was with 
more sadness than pleasure, notwithstand- 
ing his most unlooked-for windfall, that Bar- 
rington turned off to his rooms. Each felt 
as if he had made a new acquaintance, 
and yet was separating from a long-tried 
friend. 


CHAPTER Il. 
A PEEP BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


Never for long had Miss Childersleigh 
been so well and bright as in the beginning 
of the year when she was to keep the 
inevitable assignation she dreaded so much. 
No shadow of the events impending seemed 
Yo have fallen on the house in Harley 
Street, although, indeed, it might well 
have lighted unmarked in the gloom of the 
somewhat grim old dwelling. Yet there 
might have been some warning presenti- 
ment, although unrecognized and unac- 
knowledged, when its mistress, in an un- 
usual flush of health, for once took serious 
thought about setting her house in order. 
Now-a-days there was but a single soul on 
earth whom she ever admitted to the most 
imperfect confidence, and that was the 
most trusted of her domestics, the mayor 
of her household. Even these confidences 
would only be given at rare and uncertain 
intervals. Sometimes they concerned the 
merest trifles, sometimes matters of graver 
import, occasionally even something touch- 
ing on the sentimental. It was as if her 
human nature would now and then have its 
way, and break through her reserve in spite 
of her. To Hooker’s astonishment these 
confidences were becoming more frequent 
and more significant than he had ever 
known them, and he grew more thoughtful 
as his mistress became what for her was 
garrulous, while’ he encouraged her in the 
mood by judiciously insinuated contradic- 
tions. 

Strangest sign of all, she felt strong 
enough to have a standing grievance, and 
cherish it, and fret herself over it, without 
taking to her bed and moaning for profes- 
sional advice. Instead of prostrating her 
as a martyr, this irritation seemed to act as 
a tonic, and give a positive interest to her 
life. For it was a remarkable trait in her 
idiosyncrasy, not unlikely one day to be 
harmful to her, that when her complaint 
was on the nerves and the fancy, she began 
shrieking for the help of the faculty, while, 





if the danger threatened to be a real one, 
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like the hunted ostrich, she sought escape 
from it in closing her eyes. 

If the inmates of her house — with the 
exception of Hooker, who was gratified 
with an increased share of confidence — 
had rejoiced in Miss Childersleigh’s im- 
proved health and spirits, it would have 
said much for their unselfish natures. For 
the grievance in this case was the delay of 
an expected letter, and the deepening 
wound throbbed to each touch of the post- 
man on the neighbouring bells and knockers. 
It is no uncommon thing, unhappily, to see 
the peace of a household shiver on a griev- 
ance even less substantial; but as this one, 
for good or evil, was to sway the destinies 
of so many of our personages, we may 
pray the indulgence of our readers while 
we bid time flow back, and, carrying them 
on its ebb to Harley Street, invite them to 
. peer behind the curtain we are going to 
ift. 


It was Miss Childersleigh’s habit to 
breakfast in bed, nor quit her room till 
midday. Then, piloted by her corpulent 
old pug, and followed by her maid, loaded 
with shawls and wraps and _ air-cushions, 
she descended to the back drawing-room. 
It was an apartment Melancholy had marked 
for his own, and Miss Childersleigh appro- 
priated it as her boudoir. The dim light 
struggled through the dark-stained window 
on the sombre paper, and a bleak expanse 
of table, unbroken by book or newspaper 
or cheerful work. The morning we see 
her seated there, she had an access of 
unusually rude health and extraordinary 
spirits, for, instead of secluding herself like 
a bat in its comparative darkness, the fold- 
ing doors communicatimg with the front 
drawing-room were thrown open, and she 
sat blinking owl-like in unaccustomed sun- 
shine. 

The front room had its occupant too —a 
young girl who had buried herself in an 
arm-chair, aad deep in the pages of a book, 
so that Miss Childersleigh, when she chose 
slightly to turn her head, had the profile of 
the other in full light against the windows. 
From time to time she looked at her, and 
yet always the movement seemed something 
of an effort. It was impossible that fea- 
tures like hers, seamed in rough lines and 
deep-worn wrinkles, should lend them- 
selves to anything like play, but they were 
constantly ringing the changes through a 
few a casts of expression. It 
seemed as if her mind, once brooding over 
her griefs, ran on, by sympathy of gloom 
and force of association, from trouble to 
trouble, and that the girl was one of these, 
and not the least. She looked at her, as if 
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obeying a fascination that seized her in her 
moments of abstraction, and each time ar 
expression of dislike, approaching to repug- 
nance, changed, ere you had well caught it, 
to one that was loving by comparison. 

Her thoughts, if you read them in her 
face, had been buffeting her round in the 
same troubled circle. Did they run on the 
longed-for letter that never came; some 
deep-seated grief against the girl that she 
did her best to conquer, and the destination 
of her wealth to the too-lightly-come-by 
happiness of some ill-deserving fellow-crea- 
ture? Whatever they were, as each gnawed 
at her in turn, the faint reflection of health 
died out of her leaden cheeks, and its fitful 
light flickered down in her mournful eyes. 

She roused herself as a loud single knock 
sounded from the street, seized either arm 
of her chair in her bony hands, straight- 
ened herself, and listened. Her sharpened 
ears heard the postman’s rapid footstep on 
the silent pavement. The man came up 
the steps, knocked and rang. 

** At last!” she exclaimed, in quick, eager 
tones. ‘*Run down, Lucy, and bring me 
the letter.” 

Rapt in what she was reading, as she was, 
Lucy raised her head at the first of the 
words and laid down her book at the last. 
She looked like one dragged back from 
fairyland to a dull reality ; but left the room 
as if in mechanical obedience to the peremp- 
tory words of command. It was strange to 
see the old lady as she waited for her re- 
turn: her face all full of a simulated san- 
guineness, which insisted on stifling the 
voice that told her she was merely preparing 
herself a disappointment. 

Lucy came back empty-handed and shak- 
ing her head timidly. 

‘* No letter? Why, what does the girl 
mean? I heard the man myself.” 

‘*TIt was only a circular, Hooker says. 
Besides,” she added hesitatingly, ‘‘ I don’t 
think this is the hour for delivering foreign 
letters.” 

‘*Do you think I don’t know that, and 
have you not told me just the same thing 
every day for a week past? Do you sup- 
pose letters are not constantly delayed, or 
do you fancy you know better than I do? 
There, it’s no use sitting down to your 
book again, and it’s quite time to go out for 
your walk. You can’t have Parkyns; I 
may want her myself. Take one of the 
maids and go at once.” 

‘*Yes, Miss Childersleigh,” said Lucy, 
with a slight trembling at the corners of her 
mouth. 

**And come here and kiss me first. 
There, that will do—now you may go. 
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How like that child sometimes is to her 
father, for all she has her mother’s features 
to the very dimples,” pursued Miss Child- 
ersleigh. ‘‘ I'd give the half of afl I have 
to see her always look as she looked just 
now. How different things might have 
been; and who knows whether I might not 
have taught her to come to love me? As 
it is, I believe she really cares for me as 
little as her father did. I took her for his 
sake, and for old remembrances, and I was 
a fool to fancy he could ever leave me any- 
thing but a legacy of trouble. I’ve come 
near enough to loving her to know ali it 
might have been to me if I only could. 
After all, I believe I hate her; and yet I 
am sure I like her as much as any one, now 
that Hugh has cast me off. There it is 
again, and always round to the same thing. 
What am I to do with that money of mine ? 
I must make a will some day, were it only 
that I’ve promised Lucy to provide for her. 
Besides, if I did not, all I have would go to 
Hugh; to Hugh, who does not think me 
worth the scrawling a couple of lines. Ah, 
well, we'll see. I'll finish once for all with 
this trouble and anxiety, and fairly settle 
everything out of hand. It ought to be 
done when one’s strong and well, so I'll 
make up my mind and send for Rivington.” 

There came a gentle tap at the door, as 
if the new arrival had discreetly awaited the 
close of the soliloquy, and Mr. Hooker 
entered, bearing Miss Childersleigh’s mid- 
day egg and sherry. Hooker was an elder- 
ly gentleman of sleek aspect and profound 
repose of manner, as might be expected of 
one who had spent a long life at free quar- 
ters, — great part of it as the autocratic 
Miss Childersleigh’s man of confidence. 
With his polished crown, sct in its carefully- 
brushed wisps of grizzled hair, he looked 
benevolent, but yet as if he could be stern, 
too, on occasion. 

He set the glass on the table by his mis- 
tress’s elbow, and waited respectfully, in 
case it should please her to address him. 
After the disappointment the postman had 
caused her, he was quite prepared to be 
flown at. But Miss Childersleigh had eased 
her mind a good deal by the process of 
making it up to something, and although 
she spoke, it was pretty quietly, 

**So there’s no letter to-day from Mr. 
Childersleigh, Hooker ? ” 

‘It’s most extraordinary, ma’am; and 
what he’s about, I can’t, for the life of me, 
imagine.” 

«If I could only think mine had gone 
astray.” 

‘* Yes, ma’am; but then it was addressed 
to the care of the bankers, so that can’t pos- 
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sibly be. Mr. Hugh’s not particular about 
many things, but he is a particular gentle- 
man about having his letters forwarded.” 

‘* What do you think of it, then, Hooker ? 
Speak out, can’t you!” snapped Miss 
Childersleigh, for about the hundredth time. 

‘‘That young gentlemen will be young 
gentlemen,” responded Hooker, senten- 
tiously, for the hundredth time. ‘‘ Mr. 
Hugh always has so much to do, and so 
much to think of.” 

‘Ts that all you can say for him! But 
whom ought he to think of first? Who, of 
all his friends, has done so much for him as 
I have?” 

‘* Surely no one, ma’am. But I like Mr. 
Hugh, and, even at the risk of offending 
you, I should be glad if I could find ex- 
cuses for him.” 

‘*TIf you can say nothing better for him 
than that, for his sake you had better leave 
it alone,” retorted Miss Childersleigh, with 
a good deal of truth. 

Hooker bowed in silence, and made as if 
he would withdraw. 

‘*T don’t know that I’ve felt so strong for 
many years past,” she resumed abruptly. 

‘*T am sure that’s true, ma’am, as I was 
just saying to Parkyns,” responded Hooker 
with much enthusiasm, as if charmed at hav- 
ing found something at last he could assent 
to cordially. 

‘*Never you mind what you said to 
Parkyns. I say I never was better in my 
life, and I think of sending for Mr. Riving- 
ton about my affairs.” 

** Sending for Mr. Rivington!” Hooker 
grew red, and his breath came shorter, as 
he made nervous snatches at his stock. He 
showed, in fact, more agitation than might 
have been natural in an old family servant 
who cherished reasonable hopes of being 
remembered by his mistress. However, he 
steadied his nerves, rallied his presence of 
mind, and resolved dexterously to clinch 
the nail she seemed inclined to drive. 
‘* Thinking of sending for Mr. Rivington, 
ma’am ? You're in excellent health, indeed ; 
but are you not afraid business of this sort 
might chance to upset you?” 

**T will have Mr. Rivington sent for. 
You see that he is here to-morrow after- 
noon.” 

‘Certainly, ma’am. You can’t do better 
than take Mr. Rivington’s advice.” 

‘**T have no intention whatever of taking 
Mr. Rivington’s advice. Everything shall 
be settled out of hand before he comes, and 
he shall just do as I tell him. No lawyer 
of them all shall go giving away my prop- 
erty for me.” 


“Well, ma’am, I only thought as Mr. 
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Rivington has been the family man of busi- 
ness all his life. But, to be sure, no doubt 
you’ve made up yourmind. Mr. Hugh-——” 

‘*Made up my mind! Why, if you 
mean you think Mr. Childersleigh’s going 
to have it all, why should I trouble about a 
will: just tell me that? It would all go to 
him if I did nothing,” she went on, think- 
ing aloud, rather than speaking to Hooker. 
‘* And at one time I liked to believe I could 
do nothing better. When I felt myself 
breaking up I should have provided for 
any one I chose to provide for, and he 
might have done as he pleased with the 
rest. Why should he go and behave in 
this way, giving me all this anxiety and 
trouble? But if he suffer for it he will only 
have himself to blame: if he can’t even 
spare me five minutes from the pleasures 
my money buys to answer the letter I go 
out of my way to write him.” 

‘*And you who never write to any 
one else, as he knows so well,” interjected 
Hooker, softly. ‘* Well, I've always liked 
Mr. Hugh, but I must say I would never 
have believed it of him. For his own sake 
one might have been sure he would never 
have given you cause of offence.” 

‘¢That’s very true, Hooker, and the 
most rational thing I’ve heard you say yet. 
Mr. Childersleigh has, at least, common 
sense, has he not? and he would have felt 
it well worth while to give up anything 
rather than seem to neglect me.” 

You might have said the worthy Hooker 
was rather taken aback by the serious way 
in which the suggestion he had so thought- 
lessly thrown out was received. It may 
be surmised that inwardly he was cursing 
his indiscreet tongue as a most unruly and 
mischief-making member. 

‘¢ But, after all, we are quite sure of one 
thing,” he hastened to rejoin, shaking his 
head. ‘‘ The letter has reached him; we 
are sure of that.” 

‘‘ Then if mine has reached him, it is his 
that must have gone astray; or very likely 
he is ill and I never thought of that. Per- 
haps he is dying while you stand there 
abusing him.” 

‘*T abusing him, ma’am!” expostulated 
Hooker, staggered by this unexpected on- 
slaught. 

‘Yes, abusing him; of course you were. 
However, I’m certain there’s a great deal 
in what you say, about his not being fool 
enough to offend me.” 

Hooker's face went on lengthening. He 
knew his mistress well. When she laid 
hold of a scrap of comfort in the midst of 
her self-created griefs, she clung to it for 
the time with all her feeble strength, rev- 








elling in the pleasurable sense of relief 
it bought her. This careless argument, to 
which he had attached no meaning himself, 
would make her suspend final judgment and 
sentence on Childersleigh—at any rate 
until after the interview with Mr. Riving- 
ton. 

** After all,” she went on meditatively — 
**after all, it’s almost certain he’s not .to 
blame, and I’m glad of it. It would have 
been so much trouble thinking what I was 
to do if he had been. Yet he may be, too; 
and then there can be no doubt whatever 
he’s terribly extravagant: he might fling 
away all my money when he got it. Per- 
haps the best way might be to do what I’ve 
sometimes thought of doing, and tie it down 
with conditions. Then there’s the provision 
I promised Lucy — and Parkyns ought to 
have something, and you, Hooker,” added 
Miss Childersleigh, turning sharply on her 
companion. 

Hooker, taken unprepared, seemed to 
have a violent inward spasm, as of one who 
meditates playing a desperate stake. Per- 
haps it was the finding himself face to face 
with the occasion of remedying the mal- 
adresse he had been guilty of earlier, of let- 
ting go a bird in hand for the chance of a 
cageful from the bush, of playing, at great 
risk, for a say in his eccentric mistress’s 
final dispositions. 

‘*Excuse the great liberty I take, Miss 
Childersleigh ”—and the words came pumped 
up as by a series of efforts —‘‘ I don’t often 
offend, I trust, although I have a way of 
speaking my mind; but what I would ven- 
ture to say is this: I should not like 
to be forgotten altogether while you are 


‘remembering other people, but if you do 


think of leaving me a remembrance, you 
will double its value by letting me know 
nothing about it; and please to recollect, 
that the less you make it the more grateful 
I shall feel. I have my feelings, and, per- 
haps, my fancies, but I couldn't bear to be 
enriched by a loss I should never recover. 
It signifies the less,” he added, cheerfully, 
‘* that, if I ever did come into any property 
of yours, it would be a very long time 
first.” 

He gave vent to these affecting utter- 
ances, much as if repeating by rote a care- 
fully conned lesson. Perhaps, on that ac- 
count, they were all the more impressive, 
as they tickled gently and gratefully on 
his hearer’s clinging attachment to life. He 
might possibly have already found a fore- 
taste of his reward in the unusually cordial 
look she turned on him. If he expected more 
he ,was. disappointed. Gracious speeches 
were even stranger to her lips than trustful 
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thoughts to her heart. But it may have 
been the delight and surprise of finding 
Hooker's character ring so true, that, for 
the time, disposed the reserved old solitary 
to come out of her shell and sun herself in 
unusual confidences. 

**Mr. Hugh is frightfully extravagant, 
Hooker.” 

A guarded bow was the response, that 
might mean assent or dissent, just as you 
pleased to read it. 

‘* But it has been in some measure my 
fault.” 

A silent shake of the head, eloquently de- 
precatory. 

‘**T have supplied him the means of in- 
dulgence, until indulgence has become a 
habit, when, if I had left him to himself 
with his connections and opportunities and 
talents he might have been a distinguished 
man. Mr. Childersleigh has good abilities.” 

‘*T don’t believe, ma’am —I do not be- 
lieve a cleverer gentleman lives, or one bet- 
ter able to help himself if he could only be 
made totry.” 

‘**That’s the very thing that so often oc- 
curs to me, Hooker,” exclaimed Miss Child- 
ersleigh, speaking eagerly and with a bright- 
ening face. ‘‘It’snottoolate. It can’t be 
too late; he’s but a boy yet. If I were to 
i in my will the very terms I should offer 

im when he comes back to apologize? If 
anything should happen to me—— ” 

** No chance of that, not the least in the 
world,” murmured Hooker, absently, but 
audibly. 

‘** Then, if anything should ever happen 
to me, he will find I have tried what I can 
to repair any wrongs I may have done him; 
to make him live to some useful purpose ; 
that I have put within his reach an easy 
chance of growing rich. If he has used me 
ill, Pll punish him in making atonement to 
him.” 

Miss Childersleigh, it will be seen, being 
doubtful of the guilt of her relative, adopted 
the feminine plan of inflicting mitigated pun- 
ishment. Hooker contented himself again 
with a parenthetical bow, which he might 
have dispensed with. Again his mistress 
_ talking to herself, and not thinking of 

im. 

‘* He may look, I daresay, to inherit all I 
have. If I left him, say 10,0007. now, and 
not a penny more, but with the condition 
that, if in three years’ time his own exer- 
tions added 20,0002. or 30,0002. to that and 
anything he may have left of his own, he 
should come into all; if he be what I think 
he is, he can do it. If he is an incorrigible 
spendthrift, better have a part of my money 
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science will be clear. What do you say, 
Hooker? You've heard what I think.” 

** You ask my candid opinion, ma’am ?” 

**Do you suppose I'd come to you for 
anything else ?” 

** Then I must honestly say you set a far 
lower value than I do on Mr. Hugh’s capa- 
city, if you give him no harder work than 
that. In my station, I can’t be expected to 
know much of these things ; but they do say 
that at your relatives the bankers’, for in- 
stance, they think nothing of turning a sum 
like that of a morning. There are those 
new companies that are coming out every 
day in the City,— put your 10,0002. into 
one of them, and leave it there, and, as they 
tell me, in a few months it’s either 50,0007., 
or——” And Mr. Hooker opened his 
thumb and finger in the air, in expressive 
pantomine. ‘* Now, Mr. Hugh would think 


nothing of going to work in that way. It’s 


just in his line,— nothing more so.” 

** At all events, you know more of these 
things than I do. Nobody but the Govern- 
ment ever had a shilling of my money.” 

‘** Well, ma’am,” proceeded Mr. aT 
summing up judicially, ‘if I understand 
you aright, what you want is to send Mr. 
Hugh to work. You mean to offer him a 
prize that is some trouble to come by, but 
quite within his reach. Tomake him climb 
for it, instead of shaking his head and walk- 
ing off. I know you're rich; but how rich, 
I don’t know. I hear people talk — for talk 
they will — of 200.000/., 300,0002. ad 

“© You may call it 200,0007., Hooker. No 
one else knows as much, and you take care 
that they don’t.” 

‘*Thank you, ma’am. Well, really you 
must excuse me, but such is my notion of 
Mr. Hugh, if I were you, and I wished him 
to do justice to himself, frankly, I shouldn’t 
add a shilling more than 10,000/. to what 
he has of his own. That’s a good deal, I 
suspect. Mr. Hugh’s perhaps not so ex- 
travagant as he seems; and I should insist 
on his showing sovereign for sovereign 
against all your money, if he means to win 
it.” 

‘* You know you’re talking absolute non- 
sense, Hooker. No man could find the 
money in the time.” 

‘*Pardon me, ma’am, again; but I think 
I know Mr. Hugh, and [’m sure I know how 
easily they come by money now-a-days, and 
you confess you donot. With his talents 
and property, he’ll find doing all I speak of 
pleasant occupation. Why, with his con- 
nections in the City, his very name would 
be a fortune.” 

‘¢ Well, Hooker,” said his mistress, look- 








squandered than the whole; and my con- 





ing up in the major-domo’s face searchingly 
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and father wistfully, “‘ you may be right; 
and you can have no interest in misleading 
me.” 

Hooker met her eyes with a limpid hon- 
est look, and was voluble in protestations. 
Perhaps the old lady’s isolation had seldom 
come home to her more keenly than now, 
when in casting about for an heir she was 
thrown on the counsels of a servant. 

**At least the ten thousand shall be 
twenty,” she went on. ‘‘I want him to 
work, not to despair. It’s not for me to 
make his task so hard, who have done all I 
can to spoil him for it.” 

Hooker remained silent, half satisfied, as 
it appeared, although he had every reason 
to be pleased with the success of his coup, 
and gratified with the unwonted docility of 
his mistress. He might have desired to as- 
sure Hugh a more effectual stimulus, but he 
felt the trying it would be lost labour, and 
he waited. 

His mistress recommenced abruptly. 

‘* Then there’s Lucy Winter. I hope I’ve 
done my duty by her.” 

‘* Very much more than your duty,” mur- 
mured Hooker. 

‘*Yes. You can bear witness I’ve done 
my duty by her. She was of my blood, but 
she had nearer relations than me. I’ve as- 
sured her she should be provided for, and 
provided for she shall be, one way or an- 
other,— but how? If I could only tell 
whether I liked her,” muttered the old lady. 
‘If I could only guess whether she liked 
me.” 

‘Forgive me for trespassing on your 
indulgence again,” interposed Hooker; 
‘* but that’s just a point another person can 
judge of so much better, and both for your 
sake and hers I must speak. Since she 
came here, I’ve watched Miss Winter, part- 
ly on your account, partly, to make a clean 
breast of it, on my own, for old servants 
don’t feel very warm to new comers; and 
you may believe me when I tell you it’s my 
honest opinion that you can’t make too 
much of Miss Lucy, or do too much for 
her. I would almost go as faras to say I’m 
not fonder of you myself than Miss Lucy is. 
She’s timid as yet,” he went on; ‘‘ and as 
she grows older she’ll get bolder. Then 


you'll come to know her better, and, in the 
meantime, there’s no greathurry. A codi- 
cil’s easily added.” 





‘* There’s something in that, but I pledged 
myself she should be remembered whenever 
I made my will.” 

‘* Might you not put her down for a little 
something ‘now, adding that in any case 
you mean to increase it by codicil ? ” 

“If I did, I should add nothing of the 
sort. What's the use, indeed? If I were 
not absolutely certain I should have oppor- 
tunity to change the bequest a hundred 
times if I wished, I should leave her some- 
thing handsome at once. As you said be- 
fore, there’s no hurry, and now you talk as 
if I were making my will because my health 
was breaking up.” 

** God forbid, ma’am,” exclaimed Hooker 
with great fervour, mentally cursing the 
morbid sensitiveness that made the most 
guarded talk so perilous. ‘‘ I’m sure vou’re 
very right.” 

** Very well, you may go. I’ve spoken 
more than enough for me —such wretched 
health — and remember that Mr. Rivington 
comes after luncheon to-morrow, to take 
my instructions.” 

Hooker turned to withdraw from the in- 
terrupted colloquy, discomfited and rather 
crestfallen. 

** And, Hooker?” 

He paused by the door. 

‘* Although sometimes you do talk strange 
nonsence, you can be rational when you 
please. This business must be off my mind, 
and before Mr. Rivington comes I must set- 
tle something in the event of things going 
past Mr. Childersleigh. So, if anything 
strikes you, I give you leave to suggest 
it. Nothing whatever shall stand over ex- 
cept, perhaps, that codicil about Miss Win- 
ter.” 

** How I wish my boy had been there in 
my place,” meditated Mr. Hooker, as he 
slowly descended the stairs. ‘* His head’s 
worth a good dozen of mine, and his wits 
are twenty times as ready. Ab! he wouldn’t 
have blundered where I did, and as it’s past 
mending now, I'd better say nothing about 
it. It would only vex him, and what's the 
use? After all, what a chance we have, 
and who'd have expected it? and, on the 
whole, I haven’t managed so very ill. Now, 
to see him about what’s to be said and done 
to-morrow, and then —good luck to Mr. 
Childersleigh.” 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE GREAT CHESHIRE POLITICAL CHEESE. 


Mr. Ursan,— How few English or 
American readers can see or hear the name, 
Cheshire, without thinking of the rich and 
golden cheese associated with it! The 
mind at the mere mention of the word, 
darts off to those great doubloons of the 
dairy which so distinguish the famous pasto- 
ral county of England. So indissoluble is 
the association, that the eldest daughter of 
the county in America, Cheshire, in Con- 
necticut, a little Puritan town, felt, in tak- 
ing and wearing the name, that next to the 
religious faith of its English mother, it 
ought to do honour to her reputation as a 
cheese-making community. And this it 
did. The Connecticut Cheshire was hardly 
a dozen years old, when it became noted as 
a dairy town, and turned out cheeses which 
would have done credit to Old England’s 
Cheshire. Nor was this all, nor the best. 
So fully and faithfully did the early set- 
tlers of the place cherish this relationship 
and association, that when a small colony 
of them pushed their way up into the hilly 
interior of Massachusetts, they not only 
called the town they planted and peopled 
there, Cheshire, but they made it more fa- 
mous still for cheese. One, the joint pro- 
duction of all the dairies in the town, was 
the greatest prodigy probably that was ever 
recorded in the history of milk and its man- 
ufacture ; especially taking the motive into 
consideration. 

Early in the present century, to use a 
popular saying, ‘‘ politics ran high” in 
America. The nation was hardly a dozen 
years old as an independent State. Its 
most vital institutions were in process of 
erection. ‘There was a sharp division of 
opinion between the chief architects. One 
set were for building all the States into a 
rigid quadrangle, with the national capitol 
in the centre overshadowing and dominat- 
ing them all. These were the ‘ Federal- 
ists.” The Jeffersonian builders were for 
lowering the capitol by a story, and for 
giving the individual States more local in- 

ependence and more unrestricted sunlight 
of liberty. These were called ‘‘ Demo- 
crats;” and the contest between the two 
parties waxed exceedingly fierce. From 
the first a religious element was thrown into 
it, and made it glow with the hottest com- 
bustion of theological odium. Thomas 
Jefferson, the great democratic leader, was 
charged with being an infidel of the French 
revolutionary school. Never did the ** No 
Popery ” tocesin stir a Protestant community 
to deeper emotion than did this war-cry 
against democrats and democracy in the 
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New England States. The Puritan pulpits 
thundered against them and their chief with 
all the large liberty of pulpit thunderbolts. 
Only elect Thomas Jefferson President of 
the United States, and there would be an 
auto-da-fé of all their Bibles, hymn-books, 
and sermons; the altars of New England 


-would be demolished, and all their reli- 


gious institutions would be swept away 
by an inrushing and irresistible flood of 
French infidelity. 

In the little town of Cheshire, nestling 
among the middle hills of Massachusetts, a 
counter voice of great ne was lifted up 
from its pulpit against this flood of obloquy 
and denunciation that rolled and roared 
against Jefferson and democracy. One of 
the most remarkable men that ever filled a 
pulpit stood up in this, and beat back the 
fierce onset of this odium against the great 
political chief he honoured with unbounded 
trust and admiration. This was Elder John 
Leland, one of the most extraordinary 

reachers produced by those stirring times. 
He was a plain, blunt man, of keen common 
sense, trained for action by a combination 
of extraordinary circumstances to that ex- 
tent that he could hardly be called a self- 
made man. His whole reading and think- 
ing were concentrated upon two great 
books — the Bible and Human Nature. 
He knew by heart every chapter and verse 
of these two vital volumes of instruction. 
The rude and rough energy of his mind, 
which his religious faith did not soften, 
made him a kind of Boanerges in the New 
England village in which he was born. But 
these characteristics assumed a more pro- 
nounced type under the peculiar discipline 
to which he was subsequently subjected. 
He commenced preaching in Virginia while 
still a very young man; and it was to him 
the pursuit of usefulness under difficulties, 
which few ministers in civilized, and 
few missionaries in uncivilized, countries 
ever met and overcame. Society in Vir- 
ginia and the other slave States at the time 
was morally in a kind of inchoate form, and 
‘*the poor whites” were more ignorant and 
demoralized than at a later period of their 
condition. To gather up a congregation 
of such a motley character, especially in the 
rural and thinly-settled districts, and to 
fix their attention upon religious truth or 
serious subjects of reflection, was a most ar- 
duous undertaking. At first, the young 
men, he said, would gather together in the 
large, square pews in the corners of the 
church and commence playing cards, being 
screened from general observation by the 
high, wooden boarding of their pews. To 
get their ears, he had to resort to very ec- 
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centric anecdotes and illustrations, in which 
he managed to convey some religious in- 
struction. What was at first a necessity 
became at last a habit; and his pulpit sto- 
ries, and his odd but impressive manner of 
telling them, soon attracted large congrega- 
tions, and made him famous as a preacher 
throughout the State. He was a very se- 
date man, and his grave countenance never 
relaxed or changed expression when he was 
relating anecdotes that melted his audience 
into tears, or half convulsed them with sup- 
pressed laughter. Still he never fell into 
such wild oddities of manner or matter as 
distinguished the unique and eeeeter 
ble Lorenzo Dow; but, with all his eccen- 
tricities, he maintained to the last a con- 
sistent Christian character and deportment. 
Indeed, he said, towards the close of his 
life, that he never smiled but once in the 
pulpit, and the occasion was enough to jus- 
tify a slight departure from the rigid rule of 
gravity. He was preaching on a very 
warm Sabbath in Virginia. The church 
was situated on a large green, and the great 
door, which was directly opposite the pul- 
pit, was thrown wide open to admit the air. 
‘**I saw,” said he, ‘‘a man come stagger- 
ing along and take a seat on the steps di- 
rectly in front of me. He soon fell asleep 
and commenced nodding. A large goat 
that was feeding on the green took it as a 
challenge, drew back, and prepared him- 
self; then, coming up with great force, he 
struck the poor man in the head and 
knocked him almost into the church. I 
then had to stop, for it broke the thread of 
my argument, and I could but smile, while 
I was recovering my equilibrium, and the 
poor drunkard was scrambling out of the 
way of his antagonist.” Surely few clergy- 
men could have blamed him for that tem- 
porary smile under the circumstances. 

Such was the preacher who made an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Thomas Jefferson 
while he was in Virginia. The great father 
of American democracy reciprocated the 
Elder’s esteem, and unfolded to him 
his public life, and all the principles and 
opinions on which he sought to base the 
structure and institutions of the young Re- 
public. Leland returned to New England, 
and settled down as pastor for life in Che- 
shire, Massachusetts. Soon after he com- 
menced his ministry there, the country was 
shaken from north to south and east to 
west, with the most vehement agitation 
that it has ever experienced. Jeffersonian 
Democracy or Hamiltonian Federalism was 
the question and issue depending upon the 
struggle. Leland threw himself into it 
with all the energy of his political convic- 





tions and mental life. He gave the Fede- 
ral preachers a Roland for their Oliver, 
and more too. His pulpit shook with the 
thunder of his rough and ready elo- 
quence. Never did a mesmerist so sha 
and control the will of a subject as he 
did the mind of his whole congregation and 
parish. The influence of his opinions and 
eloquence reached far out beyond the limits 
of the town, and impressed thousands. 
Cheshire to a man followed his lead and fol- 
lowed his convictions long after he ceased 
to lead or live. For several generations 
they were born and they died democrats of 
the Jeffersonian school. No presidential 
election in America, before or since, ever 
evoked or represented more antagonism. 
The religious element was the most irre- 
pressible and implacable of them all. The 
whole religious community in New England 
especially had recoiled from the principles 
and sentiments of the French revolutionists. 
Most of the New England ministers led or 
sought to lead their congregations against 
the enemy that was coming in like a flood. 
If the term may be allowed, they sand- 
wiched the name of Jefferson between Vol- 
taire and Tom Paine. Democrats and infi- 
dels became equal and interchangeable 
terms of opprobium. But the Puritan poli- 
ticians were outvoted, and Thomas Jeffer- 
son was elected President of the United 
States by a large and most jubilant majority. 
No man had done more to bring about 
this result than Elder John Leland, of the 
little hill town of Cheshire, in Massachu- 
setts. Besides influencing thousands of 
outsiders in the same direction, he had 
brought up his whole congregation and 
parish to vote for the father of American 
democracy. He now resolved to set the 
seal of Cheshire to the election in a way to 
make the nation know there was such a 
town in the republican Israel. He had 
only to propose the method to command the 
unanimous approba‘ion and indorsement of 
his people. And he did propose it from 
the pulpit to a full congregation on the Sab- 
bath. With a few earnest words, he in- 
vited every man and woman who owned a 
cow, to bring every ~ of milk given on 
a certain day, or all the curd it would 
make, to a great cider mill belonging to 
their brave townsman, Captain ) Fo 
Brown, who was the first man to detect 
and denounce the treachery of Benedict 
Arnold in the Revolution. No Federal cow 
was allowed to contribute a drop of milk to 
the offering, lest it should leaven the 
whole lump with a distasteful savour. It 
was the most glorious day the sun ever 
shone upon before or since in Cheshire. 
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Its brightest beams seemed to bless the 
day’s work. With their best Sunday clothes 
under their white tow frocks came the men 
and boys of the town, down from the hills 
and up from the valleys, with their contin- 
gents to the great offering in pails and tubs. 
Mothers, wives, and all the rosy maidens 
of those rural homes, came in their white 
aprons and best calico dresses to the sound 
of the church bell that called young and 
old, rich and poor, to the great co-opera- 
tive fabrication. In farm wagons, in Sun- 
day wagons, and all kinds of four-wheeled 
and two-wheeled vehicles they wended their 
way to the general rendezvous — all exube- 
rant with the spirit of the occasion. It was 
not only a great, glad gathering of all the 
people of the town, but of half of their 
yoked oxen and family horses; and these 
stepped off in the march with the animation 
of a holiday. 

An enormous hoop had been prepared 
and placed upon the bed of the cider press, 
which had been well purified for the work, 
and covered with a false bottom of the 
purest material. The hoop, resting on this, 
formed a huge cheese-box, or segment of a 
cistern, and was placed immediately under 
the three powerful wooden screws which 
turned up the massive head-block above. 
A committee of arrangement met the con- 
tributors as they arrived, and conducted 
them to the great, white, shallow vat, into 
which they poured their contingents of curd, 
from the large tubs of the well-to-do diary- 
man to the six-quart pail of the poor owner 
of a single cow. When the last contribu- 
tion was given in, a select committee of the 
most experienced dairy matrons of the 
town addressed themselves to the nice and 
delicate task of mixing, flavouring,: and 
tinting such a mass of curd as was never 
brought to press before or since. But the 
farmer’s wives of Cheshire were equal to 
the responsibility and duty of their office. 
All was now ready for the coup de grace of 
the operation. The signal was given. The 
ponderous screws twisted themselves out 
from the huge beam overhead with even 
thread and line. And now the whey ran 
around the circular channels of the broad 
bed in little, foamy, bubbling rivers. The 
machinery worked to a charm. The stout- 
est young farmers manned the long levers. 
The screws creaked, and posts and beam 
responded to the pressure with a sound be- 
tween puff and groan. It was a complete 
success. The young men in their shirt 
sleeves, and flushed and moistened faces, 
rested at the levers, for they had moved 
them to the last inch of their force. All 
the congregation, with the children in the 


middle, stood in a compact circle around 
the great press. The June sun brightened 
their faces with its most genial beams, and 
brought into the happiest illumination the 
thoughts that beat in their hearts. Then 
Elder Leland, standing up on a block of 
wood, and with his deep-lined face over- 
looking the whole assembly, spread out his 
great, toil-hardened hands, and looking 
steadfastly with open eyes heavenward, as 
if to see the pathway of his thanksgiving 
to God, and the return blessing on its de- 
scent, offered up the gladness and gratitude 
of his flock for the one earnest mind that 
had inspired them to that day’s deed, and 
invoked the Divine favour upon it and the 
nation’s leader for whom it was designed. 
Then followed a service as unique and im- 
pressive as any company of the Scotch 
Covenanters ever performed in their open- 
‘air conventicles in the highland glens. 
**Let us further worship God,” he said, 
‘‘in a hymn suitable to this interesting 
occasion.” What the hymn was, whether 
it was really composed for the ceremony, 
could now hardly be ascertained. But, as 
was then the custom, the Elder lined it off, 
with his grave, sonorous voice; that is, he 
read two lines at a time, which the congre- 
gation sung; then he gave out two more, 
thus cutting up the tune into equal bits, 
with good breathing spaces between them. 
The tune was Mear, which was so common 
in New England worship, that wherever 
and whenever public prayer was wont to 
be made, in church, school-house, or pri- 
vate dwelling, this was sure to be sung. 
It is a sober, staid, but brave tune, fitted 
for a slow march on the uphill road of 
Christian life and duty, as the good people 
of New England found it in their experi- 
ence. 

Now, here was a scene worthy of the 
most graphic and perceptive pencil of the 
artist; and no English artist could do it to 
the life, unless he had actually seen with 
his own eyes, or could photograph in his 
own fancy, the dress, looks, and pose of 
that village congregation singing that hymn 
around the great cheese-press of Cheshire. 
The outer circle of ox-carts, farm and Sun- 
day wagons ; the great red cattle that rumi- 
nated with half-shut eyes in the sun, and 
the horses tied in long ranks to the fences, 
— all this back-ground of the picture might 
well inspire and employ the painter’s best 
genius. ‘The occasion was not a sportful 
holiday. Nothing could more vividly and 
fully express the vigour of political life in 
the heart of a town’s population. The 
youngest boys and girls that stood around 
that cheese-press knew the whole meaning 
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of the demonstration, and had known it for 
six months and more. The earnest politi- 
cal discussion had run from the church-steps 
to the hearth-stone of every house, however 
humble, up and down those hills and valleys. 
The boys at their winter school had taken 
sides to sharpen the warfare, although they 
all went with the Elder and their parents in 
opinion. They shortened the appellations 
of the two political parties, and resolved 
themselves into Dems. and Feds.; though 
the most high-spirited boys were very loth 
to take the obnoxious name of Feds., even 
as a make-believe. For two or three win- 
ter months at school, they had erected 
snow forts, and mounted upon their white 
walls the opponent flags of the two parties. 
From these they had sallied out into pitched 
battle. Many a young Fed. and Dem. had 
been brought down, or had the breath 
beaten out of his body in the cross-fire of 
snow-balls ; some of which had been dipped 
in water and frozen to ice in the preceding 
night. Amid shouts and jeers, and gar- 
ments rolled in snow, the village youngsters 
had fought these political battles from day 
to day and week to week; and now they 
stood around the press with their parents 
and elder brothers, with as clear a percep- 
tion and with as deep an interest as the 
best-read politicians of the town could have 
and feel in the demonstration. Such was 
the congregation in the midst of which 
Elder John Leland stood up and dedicated 
to the great political chief, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, President of the United States, the 
oe cheese ever put to press in the 

Yew World or the Old. He then dismissed 
his flock with the benedietion, with as sol- 
emn an air as if they had been laying the 
foundation of a church; and they all filed 
away to their homes as decorously and 
thoughtfully as if they had attended reli- 
gious service. 

When the cheese was well dried and ready 
for use, it weighed sixteen hundred pounds. 
It could not be safely conveyed on wheels 
to its destination. About the middle of the 
following winter, when there was a good 
depth of snow all over the country, the great 
Cheshire was placed on a sleigh, and Elder 
Leland was commissioned to take the reins 
and drive it all the way to Washington. 
The distance was full five hundred miles, 
requiring a journey of three weeks. The 
news of this political testimonial had spread 
far and wide, and the Elder was hailed with 
varying acclamations in the towns through 
which be passed, especially in those where 
he put up for the night. The Federals 
squibbed him, of course, with their satirical 
witticisms ; but they caught a Tartar in the 
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Elder, who was more than a match for them 
in that line of humour. Arriving at Wash- 
ington, he proceeded immediately to the 
White House, and presented his people’s gift 
to President Jefferson, in a speech which 
the Elder only could make. He gave him 
some of the details of the battle they had 
fought for his election and reputation; how 
they had defended him from the odium and 
malicious slanders of the Puritans, and how 
they all, old and young, gloried in his tri- 
umph. He presented the cheese to him as 
a token of their profound respect, as their 
seal-manual to the popular ratification of 
his election. It was the unanimous and co- 
operative production of all the people of 
Cheshire. Every family and every cow in 
the town had contributed to it. 

The President responded with deep and 
earnest feeling tothis remarkable gift, com- 
ing from the lest of a New England pop- 
ulation; receiving it as a token of his fidel- 
ity to the equal and inalienable rights of 
individual men and states. This portion of 
his speech has been preserved: ‘ I will 
cause this auspicious event to be placed 
upon the records of our nation, and it will 
ever shine amid its glorious archives. I 
shall ever esteem it among the most happy 
incidents of my life. And now, my muc 
respected reverend friend, I will, by the 
consent, and in the presence of my most 
honoured council, have this cheese cut, and 
you will take back with you a portion of it, 
with my hearty thanks, and present it to 
your people, that they may all have a taste. 
Tell them never to falter in the principles 
they have so nobly defended. They have 
successfully come to the rescue of our be- 
loved country in the time of her great peril. 
I wish them health aud prosperity, and may 
milk in great abundance never cease to flow 
to the latest posterity.” 

The steward of the President passed a 
long glittering knife through the cheese, 
and cut out a deep and golden wedge in the 
presence of Mr. po the heads of the 
departments, foreign ministers, and many 
other eminent personages. It was of a 
beautiful annatto colour, a little variegated 
in its appearance, owing to the great variety 
of curds composing it ; and as it was served 
up to the company with bread, all compli- 
mented it for its richness, flavour, and 
colour; and it was considered the most per- 
fect specimen of cheese ever exhibited at 
the White House. The Elder was intro- 
duced to all the members of the distinguished 
party, who warmly testified their admira- 
tion of such a token of regard to the chief 
magistrate of the nation from him and his 
people. 
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Having thus accomplished his interesting 
mission, Elder Leland set out on his return 
journey to Massachusetts. The great cheese 
and its reception had already become noised 
abroad, and he made a kind of triumphal 
march all the way back to Cheshire. On 
arriving there, there was another meeting, 
hardly second in attendance and interest to 
that around Captain Brown’s cider-mill in 
the summer. The Elder recounted to his 
parishioners all the incidents of his recep- 
tion, and presented to them the thanks of 
the President. Then they all partook of 





the great yellow wedge of their cheese, 
which they ate with double relish as the 
President’s gift to them, as well as theirs to 
him. Thus, the little hill town of Cheshire, 
ratified, signed, and sealed the election of 
Thomas Jefferson, who has been called 
justly the father of American democracy. 
It was a seal worthy the intelligence, pa- 
triotism, and industry of a New England 
dairy town, and one which its successive 
generations will speak of with just pride and 
congratulation. 
Extau Burritt. 





“ AT LAST.” 


What have the firs whispered each other 
Ever since I was ill ? — 

Nodding their heads with ‘‘ Brother, Brother, 
The house seemeth strangely still.’’ 


Nodding their heads as I have seen them 
Through half-closed eyes at noon — 

There’s some deep mystery between them, 
Something will happen soon ! 


Dead friends’ faces, so weirdly thronging, 
Flit through my sleepless brain — 

Still in my ears goes singing-songing, 
Ever the same sad strain ! — 


Still the old firs whisper each other, 
Morning, and night, and noon,— 

Nodding their heads with, ‘* Brother, Brother, 
Something will happen soon ! ” 


Can it be that at last I’m lying 
On Death’s cold twilight shore? 
Sometimes I fancy that I’ve been dying 
These three long years or more ! — 
* * * * * 


Darker, darker, the room is growing, 
Dim eyes can barely see; 

What of that, to a spirit going 
Where Heaven’s own light shall be ! 
Gentleman’s Magazine. N. P. 





THE SONG OF THE MILL. 


WueEN summer airs are fresh and sweet, 
And clover blossoms new, 

And birds rejoice, and young lambs bleat, 
And skies are clear and blue: 





- How merrily the mill goes round : 
How merrily goes the mill, 
As the hopper clacks with a cheery sound, 
And echoes o’er the hill ! . 


When age sits shivering by the fire, 
And wintry wolds are white, 
And youth doth chill his warm desire, 
And frosty north-winds bite : 
Still merrily the mill goes round : 
And merrily goes the mill, 
As the hopper clacks with a cheery sound, 
When all the world is still. 


We know no strife that plagues the t; 
No care that kills aoa 3 — 
We live above the reach of fate, 
And therefore fear no fall. 
So merrily the mill goes round : 
So merrily goes the mill, 
As the hopper clacks with a cheery sound, 
And rings across the hill. 


TO A HIGHLY INTELLIGENT DOG. 


Nor for thy royal name, borne long ago 

By him the bravest of thy country’s kings; 

Not for thy wakeful care to which we owe 

Immunity from periis.darkness brings; 

Nor yet because thy faithful spirit cheers 

My melancholy hours, when the world is strange, 

Unflagging (as thy feud with cats) these years, 

And not now likely to experience change : — 

For these thy merits (prized by me), dear dog, 

I would not vaunt thee to this frigid age, 

Nor ask of Punch thy name to catalogue 

With those immortals who illume his page; — 

But —and bards to come thy praises will repeat 

For howling, Bruce, at organs in the street. 
Punch. 
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